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AMERICAN-SCANDINAMAN 
REVIEW 


VoLUME XXXII J UNE, 19438 NUMBER 2 


A Dane Looks at the Post-War World 


By Henrik KAUFFMANN 
Minister of Denmark to the United States 


is necessary, it is the problem of the post-war world. If ever there 
has been a field where slogans are dangerous, it is in the field of 
international relations. 

Before making plans about the future world, the thing we must do, 
to my mind, is to get our bearings and to be sure that they are clear. 
What we are concerned with is the problem of a world for human beings 
to live in—not a world for angels and not a world for devils either, 
although perhaps many of us have more devil in us than angel. We ~ 
can strive to become more angelic, but past history does not give us 
much hope that progress will be very rapid, and I think it is better not 
to be too optimistic in that respect. Should we turn into angels during 
the years to come, all problems will solve themselves. They will, so to 
say, evaporate as we grow wings, but if we count on having wings but 
fail to grow them, we shall come down with a terrible crash. 

The problem with which we are confronted is not confined to one or 
more groups of countries, but has to take in the whole world—in other 
words, many nations, different not only in race, color, and creed, but 
of an entirely different way of life and outlook, with different economic 
and social conditions, and, last but not least, also in different stages of 
evolution. The fact that the various nations are not made according 
to one pattern, and will go on being different, must be in the back of 
our minds constantly if we are to work out something which will not 
only furnish a good-looking blueprint, but which can become a struc- 
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ture that will stand up to the hard test of reality and not fall about 
our heads when the first storm blows. 

The next question we ought to ask ourselves is, what kind of world 
do we really want? All of us, or nearly all, say we want peace, but 
does that mean that we really want a peaceful world, and are we pre- 
pared to arrange our conduct accordingly? Or are we only ready to 
pay lip service to the word “peace”? Helmuth Moltke, Chief of Staff 
of the Prussian Army in the war of 1870, said: “A world without war 
could only be possible in our dreams, and it would not even be a beau- 
tiful dream.” Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese military certainly 
do not believe in a peaceful world. They glorify dangerous living. 'They 
want their men to be like wolves, not like sheep. It is for us to make our 
choice. If we want a peaceful world, we must endeavor to develop 
qualities in man that make him a peaceful citizen, not only of his own 
country, but of the world, and not a beast of prey. 

I am afraid that the years between the First World War and the 
present one will go down in history as a hypocritical period in the saga 
of mankind. Perhaps even more so than the years of the so-called Holy 
Alliance after the Napoleonic Wars. We created the League of Na- 
tions. We outlawed war, but we did very little to remove the causes that 
make for international friction, whereas a great deal was done that had 
the effect, directly and indirectly, of building up antagonism and dis- 
trust among nations. This applies to economic and financial fields as 
well as to the cultural relations between nations. There was a lot of 
talk about international good will and international tolerance, but 
there were few actions that went to show that we really meant what 
we said. 

Let us for a minute compare Europe as it was before this war began 
with Europe before 1914. Boundaries in Europe were of less impor- 
tance before the First World War than afterwards. People could travel 
and migrate freely, practically all over Europe, in those days. It was 
only in Russia that a passport was required. Custom duties were low, 
allowing for a comparatively free movement of goods. The Gold 
Standard was applied everywhere and, what was more important, 
capital could flow freely from one country to another without restric- 
tions. International finance is often decried as an evil force, but perhaps 
there have been more instances where international finance was a factor 
working for peace than where it was a factor working for war. Class 
distinctions in most countries were greater before 1914 than in recent 
years, but class distinctions from an international point of view had 
one good side. To a certain extent they worked as a safety valve, stimu- 
lating feelings of comradeship, not only among the so-called prole- 
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tariat, but also among the intelligentsia and the capitalistic elements of 
different countries. Before 1914 ethics and religion were factors of 
greater importance in international relations than afterwards, and 
altogether the standards of international conduct and decency were 
higher. 

Who is to blame for the deterioration that took place? We can all 
point to certain individuals like Hitler and Mussolini or to certain 
cliques or classes. We may also all feel that certain nations have a much 
greater responsibility for the deterioration of international relations 
than others, but no country, no class, and probably very few leading 
men can say that their conduct has been faultless. Very few of us were 
able to take a sufficiently long-range point of. view. Very few realized 
to what extent the world had grown smaller and to what extent inter- 
national problems had become matters of immediate and vital concern 
to all. Most of us found it extremely difficult to see beyond the borders 
of our own country, and did not understand that the developments 
during the last generation made it impossible for us to lead independent 
national lives. 

There was a time when isolationism was not only a possible course 
for a nation to follow but, in some instances, probably the most sensible 
course. That was, however, in the days when travel and international 
trade were on a very small scale, when machines had not reduced dis- 
tances, when there was no telegraph or radio, and when people and 
goods moved in sailing vessels on the sea, or with horses and camels 
on land. 

In the days when it took half a year or more for a traveller from. 
Europe to reach the Far East, isolationism was perhaps logical and 
natural enough. I have always felt that the Chinese Emperor Chien- 
Lung showed a great deal of wisdom (and also some conceit I have to 
admit) when, in the year 1793, he gave the following reply to the envoy 
from King George the III, Lord McCartney, who had come to Peking 
to establish trade relations between England and China: 


“You, O King, live beyond the confines of many seas. Nevertheless, impelled by your 
humble desire to partake of the benefits of our civilization, you have despatched a 
mission respectfully bearing your memorial. . . . I have perused your memorial: the 
earnest terms in which it is couched reveal a respectful humility on your part, which is 
highly praiseworthy. In consideration of the fact that your Ambassador and his deputy 
have come a long way with your memorial and tribute, I have shown them high favor 
and have allowed them to be introduced into my presence. To manifest my indulgence, 
I have entertained them at a-banquet and made them numerous gifts. .. . As to your 
entreaty to send one of your nationals to be accredited to my Celestial Court and to be 
in control of your country’s trade with China, this request is contrary to all usage of 
my dynasty and cannot possibly be entertained. . . . If you assert that your reverence 
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for Our Celestial dynasty fills you with a desire to acquire our civilization, our cere- 
monies and code of laws differ so completely from your own that, even if your Envoy 
were able to acquire the rudiments of our civilization, you could not possibly transplant 
our manners and customs to your alien soil. Therefore, however adept the Envoy might 
become, nothing would be gained thereby. Swaying the wide world, I have but one aim 
in view, namely, to maintain a perfect governance and to fulfill the duties of the State: 
strange and costly objects do not interest me. If I have commanded that the tribute 
offerings sent by you, O King, are to be accepted, this was solely in consideration for 
the spirit which prompted you to despatch them from afar. Our dynasty’s majestic 
virtue has penetrated into every country under Heaven, and Kings of all nations have 
offered their costly tribute by land and sea. As your Ambassador can see for himself, 
we possess all things. I set no value on objects strange or ingenious, and have no use 
for your country’s manufactures.” 


To try to follow the Emperor Chien-Lung of the year 1793 today, in 
the age of airplanes and radio, would be futile. Just as impossible, as a 
matter of fact, as it would have been for Mr. Wendell Willkie’s great 
grandfather, in the year 1793, to make the trip around the world in the 
time Mr. Willkie made it 150 years later. 

China’s, Japan’s, and Korea’s attempts to isolate themselves politi- 
cally, economically, and culturally from the rest of the world failed long 
ago. This country attempted to isolate itself politically before the out- 
break of the present war, but failed. If the United States were to isolate 
itself once more, the country would have to become one great armed 
camp. The world has grown too small, not only for the small countries, 
but even for the largest, to lead an independent life. 

We do not know when this war will be over, and we cannot yet tell 
what Europe will be like when the war finally ends. For that reason I 
feel that little is gained by attempting at this moment to formulate con- 
crete and specific proposals for the period immediately after the war. 

It will not be possible to stop destruction in every form right away 
when actual fighting between the regular armies ends. The atrocities 
committed by the Nazis are such that even the most forgiving will insist 
on stern punishment, but that punishment will not always take a strictly 
judicial form. Crime creates crime, and a period of revenge and murder 
and internal strife is probably in store for large sections of Europe. 

Immediately after the last war the demand for security to be obtained 
through disarmament of Germany was uppermost in everybody’s mind, 
and for a time dominated, to a great extent, all other considerations. 
This time the same will happen, but due to her aggression and violence 
during the present war Germany will have to face, after this war, even 
stronger demands and have to accept stricter outside control. Harsh 
and stern days will not be over for Europe the day the war ends. 

Everybody is agreed, however, that foreign military occupation and 
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other measures of coercion do not offer a permanent solution. If we 
want permanent peace, we must ultimately seek other means, and one 
of the things we must do, as I see it, is to reverse the whole trend of the 
period after the First World War. Boundaries cannot be done away 
with at a stroke of a pen, but we can gradually make them less impor- 
tant. In order to do that, we will have to go in for more Free Trade, far- 
reaching monetary and financial agreements, freer migration, and inti- 
mate cultural intercourse. 

Recognizing the fact that the various nations of the world differ just 
the way individuals differ, we must learn not to resent these differences ; 
we must, I should say, even learn to appreciate them and to understand 
that difference does not necessarily mean superiority or inferiority. 
Variety is one of the great charms of existence. 

Economic conditions are not the same in different parts of the world. 
What is possible in one country may not be possible in another; besides, 
taste differs; in some countries a good motor car is considered more 
important than a nice home; in another country it is the other way 
round. There is no harm in that. 

Even in the more liberal and tolerant countries there is a great deal of 
prejudice—race-prejudice and other prejudices. Many people who 
consider themselves liberal-minded must learn to become even more 
tolerant than hitherto. We must gradually learn that in the long run it 
would be a paying proposition for all of us to accept the verdict of 
impartial umpires on problems that cannot be solved by direct negotia- 
tions between the parties concerned, and we must get away from think- 
ing that we ourselves are always right and the “foreigner” always _ 
wrong. The principle “Right or wrong, my country” is a very danger- 
ous principle to follow, but it is in line with many deep-rooted feelings, 
and it will be necessary to start our lessons early in life if we are to do 
away with it. The Nazis, since they got into power, have deliberately 
distorted the teaching of history in the schools of Germany, glorifying 
everything the Germans have done in the past, so as to bring up a 
“Herrenvolk.” In Seandinavia we followed a different course; for a 
number of years the history books used in our schools have been revised 
by an inter-Scandinavian committee which sees to it that the books are 
not biased and do not provoke ill-feeling amongst Norwegians, Swedes, 
and Danes. If we want a peaceful world I think it would be better to 
follow the Scandinavian pattern than the Nazi method of teaching 
history to the youth of the world. 

Wars and revolutions bring about changes that have not been 
brought about in a more orderly fashion. If we are to do away with 
wars to bring about these changes—if war no longer is to be ultima ratio 
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regis—we have to find peaceful means of adjustment. We must realize 
that the world is not static, and we shall have to solve by peaceful means 
and often by give and take, not only legal problems, but, what is far 
more important, general political and economic problems. 

A peaceful world cannot be built up by slogans, but only by hard 
work, sometimes by sacrifices—or anyway what seem to many to be 
sacrifices. As I see things, it will be necessary in some way or other 
to curtail what is called the “sovereign rights” of the individual nations. 
This will be comparatively easy for the small nations. Denmark—to 
mention my country—had already gone far in this respect and had 
agreed to submit any question without exception to international arbi- 
tration. Denmark will be ready to go further, and if international agree- 
ments can be reached, will surely gladly accept limited autonomy in 
respect to custom matters, export and import regulations, and many 
other things. I realize, of course, that these problems are much more 
difficult for the larger nations than for the smaller ones. The Danes, 
you may say, have gradually changed, out of sheer necessity, from 
Vikings into more peaceful souls, otherwise they would not exist today. 
But what was true for a small nation one thousand years ago may be 
true for larger nations today, and what has happened in Denmark 
shows that such a transformation is a possibility. 

All this, however, is not going to be easy. I am optimistic about the 
war and have always been so, but I am not optimistic to the same 
extent about the post-war period. If we are to succeed in our efforts to 
create a better world, it can only be done with the support of the com- 
mon people. Our only hope is the education of what Norman Angell 
calls “John Citizen.” Only if we know what we mean by a “better” 
world, and have this vision in our brains as well as in our hearts, can we 
hope for success. 

Sometimes a man decides the destiny of his people. Sometimes a 
nation decides the destiny of a world. The American people built up this 
country and succeeded in making it one of the best places in the world 
to live in. The American people have now and will have in the years to 
come an even greater opportunity: the opportunity to be a strong 
guiding force—probably the decisive force in building up a better 


world. 





The United World 


By WILLIAM HovGaAArp 


HE WAR WILL LEAVE the world in a state of unrest 
and chaos. There will be widespread misery, hate, despair, greed, 
and the thought of revenge. Economic and political disruptive 
forces will exist everywhere and continued conflicts can only be pre- 
vented by firm direction and pressure exerted by the United Nations. 
Whenever possible such pressure should, however, be applied through 
the medium of the recognized governments of the respective countries. 
During the first turbulent state, which will be here referred to as the 
“Period of Transition,” the world must be handled by more or less 
totalitarian methods, but gradually as conditions become more quiet 
and stable, the method of government should be changed into a liberal 
regime, with a truly democratic world federation as its ultimate goal. 
This period may last from ten to twenty years or more, and must be 
regarded as a quasi-war period. The first efforts must be directed to- 
wards the removal of the world-wide economic unbalance which is 
largely man-made and should be taken in hand at once, but this can 
only be achieved gradually and slowly and may extend through a much 
longer period. 

It is clear that economic advances are best furthered by free trade in 
the full sense of this term, which must therefore be aimed at as a goal, 
even though it may be attainable only step by step through a long 
process. A further very important step is the free exchange of labor, 
which involves the difficult questions of migration and immigration. In 
the present state of the world this problem can only be solved region- 
ally, dealing separately with each of the continents. While admixtures 
of different nationalities of the same race can be and should.be pro- 
moted, as accomplished or initiated with such remarkable success in the 
United States, a general admixture of different races must be relegated 
to amore remote future. 

Many major and minor improvements, important for the establish- 
ment of uniformity in international economy, should be at once intro- 
duced, such as currency regulations, common units of weights and 
measures, a World Calendar, and also uniformity in the laws and regu- 
lations for communication and traffic, for hygiene, labor, etc. 

The transformation of the world from the existing condition of inter- 
national anarchy to an orderly organization should be conceived simply 
as a consummation of a biological social evolution of mankind from 
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independent groups to a unit world federation. This step should be 
taken by the United Nations, not in the spirit of a conqueror for ag- 
grandizement or for the gain of power and wealth, but as an application 
of the scientific method to a social, economic, and political problem. 
Under ordinary peace conditions such a transformation might occupy 
many years, and would probably involve many local wars, but immedi- 
ately after a World War like the present, there is an opportunity to 
accomplish the integration in one step, although perhaps not without 
the use of force. : 

In fact it seems not only justifiable but absolutely necessary for the 
United Nations to act in a totalitarian spirit in this case. The best solu- 
tion seems to be the temporary appointment of a world dictator, or a 
dictatorial council, who is given the task of taking the preliminary 
measures of world organization under a temporary mandate formu- 
lated on the broadest principles. Evidently the situation will require 
immediate action and cannot await the result of deliberations of an 
international democratic convention. The ultimate object, that is the 
establishment of a reign of justice and freedom, should be steadily kept 
in view. 

It may be found expedient at first to establish various regional 
partnerships under the supreme control of the world government. For 
instance, a close partnership between all English-speaking peoples 
might form one of the principal arches of such a preliminary interna- 
tional structure, which might comprise also regional partnerships be- 
tween kindred smaller nations. Such partnerships might be regarded as 
introductory to the final, more complete crystallization and might facili- 
tate the work of organization in the formative period. Any movement 
towards extreme nationalistic self-assertion of smaller nations, and the 
formation of new separate languages, should be guided in the direction 
of merging in accordance with the ultimate biological trend. 

The world organization, for which the name of “The United World” 
is here suggested, should have authority and armed power which no 
one would dare to challenge. 

The elimination of boundaries of sovereignty will automatically 
remove the edge of the economic unbalance caused largely by the 
uneven distribution of natural wealth. Under the egis and authority of 
a strong world government, this unbalance will assume the same char- 
acter as that between States of the Federation of the United States of 
America. 

The problem of overpopulation, which is causing almost’ perennial 
famines in China, and is liable to become acute also in Europe and in 
other places, must be met squarely by the World Government. Apart 
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- from measures of temporary relief of immediate urgency, the most 
effective 1emedies seem to be a planned world-wide policy of immigra- 
tion to certain zones assigned by the World Government, and a general 
wide application of the science of eugenics. 

The new government should give the greatest encouragement to 
science and to its applications, not only to material problems, but per- 
haps still more to ethical, social, economic, and political matters. 

The new world must be built fundamentally on ethical science, which, 
resting on the principles of justice and freedom, distinguishes between 
good and evil, right and wrong, and which leads without fail to the 
Golden Rule and the Universal Brotherhood of Man, the guiding prin- 
ciples in the highest religions. Broad altruistic rules should be empha- 
sized as fundamental by the World Government for all nations and all 
races, and ethics should be taught as a science in its own right, inde- 
pendent of race and creed. 

The defeatist point of view, according to which a world government is 
an idle and utopian dream, seems to be due to a lack of perspective. It 
does not seem to be generally realized that we are actually entering into 
a new world where time has a much greater capacity for events than 
formerly, where communication can be obtained immediately with every 
part of the world; where distances are virtually much reduced, and 
where transportation and production are greatly accelerated. While 
these changes are registered in people’s minds, their effects on human 
life are not generally comprehended. Simultaneous control of the whole 
world, which was technically impossible at the time when the League of 
Nations was formed, can now become a reality at any time. 

Probably, even if a world organization is established, wars will occur 
again, but there is reason to believe that they will come at longer, pro- 
gressively increasing intervals of time. In any case it is important to 
discern and keep in view and to work consciously toward the goal to 
which our efforts must be ultimately directed. 

It is important therefore that a global educational campaign for the 
establishment of a “United World” be conducted at the earliest possible 
time under the direction of the World Government. There should be a 
universal indoctrination of the principles of democratic liberty and free- 
dom, of world unity and peace. Public opinion should be molded in 
favor of the removal of nationalistic prejudices and in the direction of 
the general brotherhood of man. Efforts should bé made to bridge over 
the differences in language. Such a campaign has now become possible 
by the advent of broadcasting and film service. 

When the soil is prepared for permanent peace by a gradual removal 
of economic and political unbalances and injustices, a friendly attitude 
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of the different nations to one another will arise with the irresistible 
force of self-interest, in realization of the mutual advantages of co- 
operation. Gradually the narrow nationalism of the present time will 
be replaced by a synthesized, altruistic feeling of patriotism for the 
whole world, which will become the fatherland of all mankind. This 
sounds optimistic, but is nothing but what has happened in this coun- 
try, where a number of federal States have joined to form a common 
fatherland, in spite of the greatest divergencies in economic interests as 
well as in nationality. Moreover, it is in accord with the trend of nature, 
which ineluctably and relentlessly drives humanity towards a state of 
equilibrium and minimum potential. War is the ultimate means em- 
ployed by nature in this biological process, through which man is forced 
to use his intelligence to control his individualistic instincts. 


William Hovgaard, professor emeritus of naval construction in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is vice president 
and senior Trustee of the American-Scandinavian Foundation 





Law and Freedom 


Norway’s Contribution to the Cause 
of International Justice 


By Hatvpan Kout 


IGRID UNDSET recently said that one of the most deep- 
See traits in the Norwegian character was a passion for justice. 

History seems to prove the truth of her words. The Norwegians 
have never wearied of insisting on the ideal of justice. And the justice 
they wanted for and among themselves they would grant to others. 
Their own national development led them to dream of a realm of justice 
for the whole world. They looked forward to a lasting universal peace 
founded on international justice. 

To a large extent they were prepared for such an idea by the fact, 
otherwise a sad experience for them, that their country for many cen- 
turies played no independent part in foreign politics. They did not 
acquire the habit of thinking in terms of power policies and interna- 
tional alliances. Therefore their minds were open to the alluring pic- 
tures of common brotherhood presented by the French utopians of the 
Eighteenth Century as well as to the more practical peace proposals 
of the great German philosopher, Kant. With enthusiasm they listened 
to the preachings of the Saint-Simonists of the Nineteenth Century 
and to the international propaganda of the American blacksmith, 
Elihu Burritt. 7 

In their own country, they felt able to reconcile and even combine 
the two ideas of national cooperation and personal freedom. And they 
could see no inherent opposition between their claim of national inde- 
pendence and the ideal of an international organization that should 
make war impossible. Their most prominent champions of national 
self-assertion, the poets and prophets Henrik Wergeland and Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjérnson, were most ready to proclaim international brother- 
hood and justice. In fact, one of the reasons why they claimed the 
right for Norway to control her own foreign affairs was that the Swed- 
ish Government was not ready to participate in the organization of 
international peace. 

In 1890, as the first of all the world’s parliaments, the Norwegian 
Storthing adopted by a great majority a resolution charging the Gov- 
ernment with the task of preparing for general arbitration treaties. 


Copyright, 1943, Columbia University Press 
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Sweden temporarily blocked the 
attempt. It was just at this time 
that the movement for interna- 
tional peace began to gather 
force and advance more swiftly. 
In the same year, the first uni- 
versal Interparliamentary Con- 
ference met in London, and the 
Storthing, alone among parlia- 
ments, sent delegates at public 
expense. 

The 1890s in Norway were 
filled with the peace propa- 
ganda of Bjornson. It was the 
period of contiict about the 
Union with Sweden. And the 
voice of Bjérnson rang vigor- 
ously out on both questions—in 
speeches, articles, and poems. 
His nature was that of a fighter 
and a reconciler at the same 
time, in meeting resistance with 
red hot indignation, but then 
again ready to understand and to forgive. Conscious of his own 
superior strength, he was a loving defender of the weak, the suf- 
fering, and the submerged. Having lived in many foreign coun- 
tries—in Denmark and Sweden, in Italy, France, Germany, and the 
United States—and being inspired by the ideals of Victor Hugo and 
Gambetta, he felt himself drawn to all nations; he hated war between 
them, and he fought passionately against all policies of conquest and 
domination and for the freedom of the small nations. He often ap- 
pealed very definitely to the women on behalf of the cause of universal 
brotherhood and friendship. He became more than a merely Norwegian 
advocate of freedom and peace; often the whole world listened to his 
moving and courageous words. , 

Bjérnson wanted to draw both Sweden and Norway away from all 
kinds of power politics, and for that reason he proclaimed that an in- 
dependent Norway should have no foreign policies at all. He would 
have his country act within the family of nations exclusively in the 
spirit of peace and neutrality. And in this plan the nation followed 
him. In 1897, after the Russian Czar had announced his intention to 
summon a general Peace Conference, the Storthing, this time unani- 


Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 


Painting by Eiolf Soot 
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mously, repeated its vote in favor of international arbitration treaties. 
Some years later, it formulated the wish to see the neutrality of Nor- 
way permanently acknowledged. 

The realization of Norwegian independence was to Bjérnson a 
matter of course. He wanted, however, to have it achieved without the 
loss of Swedish friendship, and, even while the conflict was hottest, he 
went so far as to propose that the whole dispute be given over to inter- 
national arbitration. This suggestion did not find much favor on either 
side, and very naturally not, as the dispute was rather a matter of dif- 
ferent ideologies than one of legal claims. The question was finally 
settled by the peaceful dissolution of the Union of the two countries 
in 1905. Both nations shared the honor of this outcome of the conflict— 
Sweden because of increased comprehension of the rights of freedom 
and democracy; Norway because of sober-minded willingness to com- 
promise on legalities. 

The stand of the Storthing for peace policies and the championship 

of Bjérnson for peace ideas moved the large-minded Swedish indus- 
trialist, Alfred Nobel, when he made his will in 1895 and dedicated his 
fortune to awards for the great benefactors of mankind, to leave the 
award of the Peace Prize to a committee appointed by the Norwegian 
parliament. This committee en- 
tered upon its duties in 1901. 
The task was a very delicate 
one, and it could not be carried 
on without mistakes being made. 
Still it had the effect of keeping 
Norway before the eyes of the 
world as a nation intimately 
allied with the idea of interna- 
tional peace, and it strength- 
ened the feeling of the Norwe- 
gians themselves that they were 
in duty bound to continue their 
efforts for this cause. 

Incidentally, it brought for- 
ward a man who was to devote 
his whole life to the work of in- 
ternational organizations—the 
only Norwegian of whom this 
can be said. The man was Dr. 

Christian L. Lange, the first 
secretary of the Norwegian Christian L. Lange 
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Nobel Committee. He was one of the Norwegian delegates to 

the second Peace Conference at the Hague (1907), and for 

twenty-five years (1909-1934) he was the secretary-general of the 

Interparliamentary Union. After the foundation of the League 

of Nations he was one of the Norwegian delegates to all its assemblies 

until his death in 1938. As a historian of wide outlook, he wrote a funda- 

mental work on the History of Internationalism. As interparliamen- 

tary secretary he travelled over the whole world, became intimately 

acquainted with personalities and institutions in all countries, and knew 

better than anybody else all the technicalities, the difficulties, and the 

means of international cooperation. The outbreak of the First World 

War fell upon him like a lightning stroke threatening his life work; 

but with undaunted courage he set about to restore the international 

institutions that had been smashed, and took a leading part in the 

efforts to form a program and a public opinion for the foundation of 

institutions that might prevent a new catastrophe. His clear, matter- 

of-fact thinking, combined with a highly objective mind and the noblest 

character, made him the best adviser in all international matters. 

Quietly, unostentatiously, he represented the ideals of international 
justice which were those of Norway. 

Norway gave to the world a still greater leader in the heroic figure 

of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. He was 

a character of the greatest 

breadth, a distinguished man of 

science as well as a strenuous 

man of action. He first won 

world fame as an explorer, be- 

ing the first to cross the Green- 

land Ice Cap (1888) and on his 

Fram expedition approaching 

nearer to the North Pole than 

anyone had previously done 

(1895). He became the ideal of 

Norwegian youth, admired for 

his sportsmanship, as for his 

wisdom in preparing for a goal 

and his tenacity in keeping to it. 

Norwegians felt him to be the 

representative of their very fin- 

est qualities. Without holding 

Wide World Photo OF accepting any official posi- 

Fridtjof Nansen tion, he made himself their cher- 
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. ished leader in the decisive fight for national independence in 1905, and 
his influence on world opinion, particularly in Great Britain, was an 
important factor in the successful outcome. 

Nansen loved the struggle that came in solving fundamental scien- 
tific problems, and he wanted to continue his explorations. But his 
people and the world summoned him to help in matters of vital need 
in the life of the nations. He was fully conscious of his superior powers 
in carrying great responsibility, and just this consciousness made it 
difficult for him to refuse. He vividly felt the urgent duty to devote 
himself to the tasks that were required of him and which nobody else 
appeared able to accomplish. Still more, there was in his soul a deep 
pity for suffering and a strong desire to help. “No appeal was ever 
made in vain to his active love of humanity,” said a report adopted by 
the League of Nations after his death. And he translated every such 
appeal into an appeal to all others to assist him. 

During the First World War he went to the United States as the 
delegate of Norway in order to obtain supplies for his blockaded coun- 
try, and he did not shun the responsibility of signing urgent agreements 
before having received the authorization of his Government. Immedi- 
ately after the Armistice he began championing President Wilson’s 
proposal for a League of Nations, and after the League was founded 
he became the greatest worker for its ideas. The last decade of his life 
(1920-1930) was almost completely given to healing the wounds of 
those stricken by the war and to heartening the forces that might pre- 
vent another war. 

What he achieved in the immense tasks of various kinds which were 
entrusted to him by the League of Nations, or which he took upon him- 
self personally because the League refused to lend its authority, seems 
almost superhuman—the repatriation of half a million war prisoners 
from Russia and Siberia—the domiciling of a million and a half of 
Russian political refugees, and later of other refugees too—the relief 
work that rescued millions of lives during the famine in Russia—the 
exchange of a couple of million inhabitants between Greece and Tur- 
key—the efforts for the settlement of the homeless Armenians. In all 
these undertakings he proved an organizer and administrator of ex- 
traordinary skill, and it is quite certain that these great tasks could not 
have been accomplished but for the personal authority and tenacity 
of Nansen. 

Personally he was most profoundly moved by the sufferings of the 
starving children in Russia and the straggling Armenians who seemed 
forsaken by God and man. And yet for all these he did not succeed 
in obtaining the support of the League of Nations. To him all sufferers 
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had the same claim to pity and help, without distinction of creed or 
politics or nationality. He spent all his persuasive powers, his elo- 
quence, and his compassion, even his indignation, trying to arouse 
political authorities and public audiences to the necessity of action. 
After defeats, his heart was sad and bleeding, but he could not abandon 
what he felt to be a duty. His voice was that of the world’s conscience, 
and it reverberated through the world even after his death. 

Most of all Nansen feared that the callousness of heart, the lack of 
brotherly spirit, and the failure to comprehend dangers might lead the 
world into a new war. He saw it coming, and he warned that another 
war would mean the wiping out of human civilization. To prevent such 
a catastrophe he wanted to make the League of Nations as strong as 
possible. During all these years he was the delegate of Norway to its 
assemblies, and at Geneva he was always the champion of energetic 
action for peace. He represented a small nation, but he always had the 
courage to speak straight out on all questions, and he was listened to 
as being a Great Power by himself. He worked hard to bring into the 
League the great European powers which were still outside (Germany 
and Russia), and on behalf of Norway he made the first proposal for 
the general arbitration agreement that was adopted in 1928. He hoped 
to build a durable bulwark against the evil forces of dissension, enmity, 
and war. . 

In all questions of this order, all the Scandinavian nations cooperated 
closely. Ever since the 1880s their separate peace associations came 
together in more or less regular Scandinavian congresses. In the 'Twen- 
tieth Century the peace groups in their parliaments met, with increas- 
ing regularity, for the common discussion of international problems. 
For the foundation of the League of Nations and later in the work of 
the League, the Scandinavian Governments steadily consulted each 
other and agreed upon their attitude. An American author’ recently 
defined their role in Geneva by saying: “Throughout the League’s 
history no members have been more active and determined in their 
loyalty to the Assembly than the Scandinavian States.” The great 
Swedish statesman, Hjalmar Branting, was one of its leading men 
until his too early death (1925). 

I do not pretend that the Norwegian nation and its governing bodies 
have always maintained the level of such leaders as Nansen and his 
associates. But their work was a living heritage to Norway as well as 
to the whole world, and Norwegian statesmen strove honestly to uphold 
the ideals of international justice and peace. Not many nations have 


1S. Shepard Jones, The Scandinavian States and the League of Nations, 1939, p. 96. 
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. such a consistent history of efforts for the organization of peace as 
Norway has. 

Notwithstanding all efforts, the catastrophe came, and Norway was 
hurled into it. The German aggressors, disregarding all considerations 
of right and humanity, after having devoured Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland, invaded and occupied Norway too. Her King and Govern- 
ment were forced to continue in exile their fight for liberty. 

The terrible experience of foreign conquest and tyranny has not 
destroyed the Norwegian ideals of law and freedom. On the contrary, 
the nation is only more determined than ever to carry these ideals to 
victory. Not less than in the past Norway will in the future support 
international organization under law. In this she sees the only hope 
for her freedom and that of all other nations. 


The above is a chapter from a book by Halvdan Koht and Sigmund Skard, 
telling the story of Norway’s struggle for law and freedom, as revealed in 
her literature and her historical development. The book is scheduled for fall 
publication by the Columbia University Press. 


The Ruin 


By Oar BuLL 


Translated from the Norwegian by CHarLEs WHARTON STORK 


HERE STOOD of old a temple 
| On high with pillared grace, 
While down below, the people 
Surged in the marketplace. 


The folk that thronged beneath it 
In pleasure or in trade 

Had little joy or profit 

In marble colonnade. 


And so ’twas in the nineties: 
A temple white and fair 
Stood calm above the chaos 
In the soft evening air. 


How gloriously it glimmered, 
How loftily upthrust! 

The idea was exalted, 
Mankind lay in the dust. 


From Anthology of Norwegian Lyrics 
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King” Jorgen Jorgensen 
An Episode in Iceland’s History 


By Heute P. Brizem 


"| semen FAMILIAR with Copenhagen will without doubt 


remember the clock shop in the mezzanine of Gothersgade 8. A 

whole floor was filled with the most varied.clocks from all periods 
and of all ages. A plain enamel signboard announced: Urban Joérgen- 
sen & Sonner, but the firm was founded by Urban’s father, Jorgen, in 
1740, as an old clock, sunk in the wall, testifies to. 

Though the family is famous for its steady time-keepers, the most 
famous member of the family was Jérgen, a brother of Urban, who 
was born on the 7th of April in 1780. In the Encyclopedias he is called: 
Adventurer, and has no other title to his name. His pranks as a school- 
boy belong to Scandinavian literature, for he was in the same class as 
the poet laureate of Denmark, Adam Oehlenschleger, who has de- 
scribed them in his autobiography. But at the age of twelve he ran away 
from home, intent on being a sailor. The next fourteen years he roamed 
all over the world, on every class of ship; went whaling off the Cape of 
Good Hope, but ended up in British Government service surveying 
Australian waters, and apparently rose to be a midshipman on a vessel 
of the British Navy. 

Jérgensen returned to England in 1806, and in the fall went to 
Denmark to visit his family. In the following spring Denmark found 
herself at war with Britain. An army was landed under Wellington; 
Copenhagen was bombarded and conquered, and the British Navy 
sailed away with 71 naval vessels and 92 merchant vessels. This was the 
greatest fleet of Continental Europe, and Great Britain seized it to 
counter the invasion plans of Napoleon after he had made peace with 
Russia. 

This fleet was the pride of the Danes, who allied themselves with 
Napoleon, in fury and indignation at having their wings clipped. The 
King of Denmark joined the blockade, forbidding all his subjects to 
hold any intercourse with the British; and he ruled as an absolute mon- 
arch, not only over Denmark but also over Norway and Iceland. 

The ships left to Denmark were few and insignificant. Many of them 
were fitted with a small gun and sent as privateers to prey on British 
shipping. With a crew of five to seven men, they seized many a British 
merchantman loaded with goods that commanded a high price. 
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Jorgen Jorgensen, Privateer 


The biggest of these privateers was called Admiral Juul. Its crew 
consisted of 88 men and it had 28 guns. After Jorgen Jorgensen had 
signed a pledge to “defend my ship, so help me God,” he was put in 
command of it, though his British sympathies were well known. It is 
likely that this ship was intended for a special mission. Its size would 
make its operation quite uneconomical in Danish coastal waters. Ap- 
parently without waiting for his orders, Jérgensen sailed his ship to 
Yarmouth, where he was sure to meet British warships. The Admiral 
Juul was engaged by the frigate Sappho of superior strength. After 45 
minutes two of his men were dead, most of the rest wounded, and his 
ship was no longer seaworthy. He surrendered after a valiant fight. His 
intellect told him he was a smart lad. His oath had been kept. What his 
conscience told him we do not know. 

While his men were sent to the prison-ships, the young commander 
took up comfortable quarters in Tavistock Square. In his writings 
Jérgensen ascribes this favorable treatment to protection given him 
by the brother of the British General whom he had known in Denmark. 
A brother of Lord Wellington was William Wellesley Poole, at that 
time Secretary of the Admiralty, which was the highest permanent post 
in the Ministry. There are indications that Jorgensen had had some 
dealings with Wellington, but of what nature we do not know. He 
seems, however, to have had plenty of money to support a gay life in 
London. In about a year, the money was gone. 

After the outbreak of hostilities the British stationed some ships in 
Skagerrak to control shipping in the Baltic. In the fall a number of 
Danish ships returned from Iceland, and were captured by the British 
who put prize crews aboard and sailed them to Leith Roads, there to be 
condemned as prizes. On one of these ships the Chief Justice of Iceland 
was a passenger. His name was Magnus Stephensen. He was a man of 
wide learning and great capabilities, and a fervent patriot. When he 
saw one after the other of the ships sailing on Iceland entering Leith, he 
feared that his,country would suffer starvation if completely cut off 
from foreign supplies. He did not speak English and knew nobody in 
England, but he remembered that when he was ten years old his father, 
who had been Governor of Iceland, had entertained a fabulous figure 
whose name was Joseph Banks. He wrote a letter to Banks, apparently 
composed in Latin and translated into English, and asked him to try 
to help Iceland to get supplies and shipping. 
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A British Friend of Iceland 


Banks has been called the greatest Englishman of his time. Born to 
great wealth, with an insatiable curiosity about nature, he chartered a 
ship in 1772, when quite a young man, and sailed to Iceland to investi- 
gate its wonders. He had with him a great company of men of learning 
and arts, among others two painters. Stories of his luxurious ship and 
lavish hospitality are still preserved in the annals of Iceland. While he 
had no means of communicating with the Danish merchants, who re- 
garded themselves as the upper class, a new glory was shed on scholar- 
ship when this amiable young Englishman, dressed in rich velvets and 
silks, with lace ruffles under his delicately formed chin, spoke in Latin 
to the humble country parsons. For they spoke Latin and Greek, but 
no living foreign language. A supper off silver plate with claret in 
crystal goblets was compared with the inferior rye and corn brandy 
served by the Danes. Tongues were loosened, and the less flattering 
stories about the Danes were told. Somehow Banks sailed away with 
the idea that £8,000 would be a fair purchase price for Iceland. 

Banks never left England after this journey. Soon he was confined 
to his bed and his wheel chair, for gout knotted his limbs, made his 
handwriting unreadable, and turned his hair grey. His face, however, 
gained in beauty, and his portrait by Gainsborough, which hangs in the 
National Gallery of London, is luminous in the nobility imparted by 
suffering to a great soul. 

For the invalid, Iceland and the glory of youth and health, the joy of 
mastering not only his own limbs but an expedition of men of learning 
and art, were inextricably woven together. Iceland was his great love. 
On his visiting card was a tiny map of Iceland. He made several at- 
tempts to interest the British Government in purchasing the island. 
During the hostilities between Denmark and Britain in 1802, he wrote 
lengthy memoranda on seizing Iceland. But of no avail. 

When Banks received the letter of Magntis Stephensen he was 
stirred to a new activity. He was President of the Royal Society and a 
member of the Board of Trade. In the supreme effort letters were 
ineffective. He wanted to make personal appeals, but was fettered to 
his chair. So day after day his coach stopped in front of the different 
Government Offices of Whitehall and two stalwart lackeys in the Banks 
livery carried their master in a chair into the building, where he pleaded 
with statesmen to take Iceland under British Protection, to save the 
harmless population from the hardships of war and blockade, to set 
their ships free, and to supply them with licenses to fetch prime neces- 
saries from abroad. 
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In order to get the newest information from Iceland, Banks sent for 
‘ some of the Icelandic merchants waiting in Edinburgh, and kept them 
in London for several months at his own expense. They got in touch 
with Jérgensen, who by now was getting deeper into debt, and soon 
business came up for discussion. The exports of Iceland were wool and 
woollen goods, fish and cod liver oil, tallow and different other wares. 

There was a shortage of cod liver oil and fats in England. Soon 
Jorgensen had made the acquaintance of a Mr. Savignac who had con- 
nections with a great manufacturing firm, the name of which was 
Samuel Phelps & Co. One of its activities was soap boiling, now at 
a standstill for lack of fats. 

The next we hear about Jorgensen is that he came on a big ship 
named Clarence to Hafnarfjord in southwestern Iceland. With two 
other men he went ashore and asked for the Governor. It was the 8th 
of January 1809. But the Governor, whose name was Count Trampe, 
had left in the fall of 1807 and had not returned. He had nominated a 
judge of the Superior Court to act for him in his absence. Isleifur 
Einarsson was a hard-bitten little man, narrow in outlook, and pro- 
vincial in habits. He was loyal to his King and his country and to its 
customs, even refusing to dress in anything but native tweeds and 
homemade shoes. 

The trade with Iceland at that time was the very profitable privilege 
of the subjects of the King of Denmark. All trade with foreigners was 
banned and severely punished. Now the country was in desperate need 
of the elementary things of life, iron for scythes and whetting-stones to 
sharpen them, without which hay-making was impossible; fishing lines 
and hooks to keep the fisheries going, and tar and wood to repair the 
boats. 

The British regarded every harbor closed to them as partaking in 
Napoleon’s blockade of England, and therefore hostile and subject to 
hostilities. J6rgensen in a suave letter pointed this out to Einarsson, but 
got only curt answers. So a few days went by. Jorgensen used the time 
to visit people in Hafnarfjord and Reykjavik and gather impressions. 
He hinted that it might be wiser for the merchants to come to terms, but 
they pointed to the law and the serious consequences of breaking it. 

This tug-of-war could not last. One day people ashore saw portholes 
being opened and mouths of cannons inside. Jérgensen sent a last 
warning. His ship was a privateer and well armed. He wished to evade 
hostilities, but he could not do so if the Governor remained adamant. 
Einarsson did not answer. The next morning a courier from the judge 
at Hafnarfjord woke him up. The British at daybreak had taken pos- 
session of a little Danish brig at Hafnarfjord. 
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Einarsson quickly went to Hafnarfjord and asked what terms the 
British demanded for returning the brig and ceasing hostilities. At the 
same time he appointed the judge of Hafnarfjord and another Danish 
officer to form a committee, headed by himself, to negotiate peace. 
They signed an agreement with the captain of the privateer who prom- 
ised to respect public and private ownership, in return for which the 
British received the right to trade. But the Danish merchants were not 
cooperative; they refused to trade with the British, and after a few 
months the ship Clarence had to return in ballast with Jorgensen on 
board. : 

His first night in London he dined with Lady Banks and Miss 
Banks. Sir Joseph was ill in bed, but not too ill to hear a short report of 
the voyage. As soon as he could move, he once more began to busy him- 
self about Iceland. He again wrote lengthy reports about the advis- 
ability of taking possession of the island. Now they were in detail. He 
pointed out that there were only a few loyal Danish officers in Iceland 
holding the people in subjection. They had no weapons. An expedition 
of 500 marines with hand weapons and a few field guns to underline the 
seriousness of the business was bound to succeed. 

But the British Government was cold to the project, as in fact it 
seems to have been to most projects for extending the Imperium. It 
seems, however, to have made a concession to the fervor of Sir Joseph in 
so far as it said that, if the Icelanders revolted, they should have a man- 


of-war in Icelandic waters to protect them against interference from 
Denmark. 


Conspiracy 


This put Sir Joseph on the spot. If the Icelanders were ready for 
revolt, this ought to answer the purpose. If not, he appeared to have 
exaggerated the opposition to the Danes. Whether he had won over 
some members of the Government we do not know, but he seems to 
have had access to a legal mind well versed in International Law. The 
outcome of the deliberations was this: J6rgensen should head the Revo- 
lution. He was a Dane, and the British could wash their hands of him. 
He was a renegade, so he could not go over into the other camp. 

As soon as he had started it, the Icelanders should take over. Sir 
Joseph, in his new role as conspirator and revolutionary, accordingly 
wrote a letter to Magnus Stephensen and promised him all the blessings 
of peace for Iceland if he would cooperate with “the armed vessels now 
in your harbor” and pointed out to him quite a few of the unpleasant- 
nesses that would result from it if the ships had to resort to force of 
arms. The unknown legal mind in the meantime set up two proclama- 
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tions to the Icelandic people, which were able efforts in the impossible 
task of making a revolution legal. These J6rgensen should make public 
at the right moment. 

The conspirators seem to have made a handsome plot. A very big 
ship, the Margaret and Ann, was loaded with all sorts of provisions for 
the Icelanders. The owner of the cargo, Samuel Phelps, went with it 
himself. It was well armed with a number of cannon and supplied with 
a letter of marque giving it the status of privateer. Three other ships 
laden with provisions followed it to Iceland at short intervals. 

These were the practical things that should support the promises 
made in the proclamation. But the conspirators had other things up 
their sleeves. His Majesty’s ship, the Rover, under the command of 
Captain Notts, was sent to Iceland under secret orders. Five days 
before this ship cast anchor in the harbor of Reykjavik, the Danish 
Governor, Count Trampe, had arrived there on a little cargo boat 
called the Justitia. He immediately proclaimed the death penalty for 
trading with the British enemies of his King. Iceland had thus officially 
joined the blockade against Britain. Notts therefore went to the Gov- 
ernor and told him that, unless he set the trade free, he would be seized 
as a prisoner of war and the country taken possession of in the name of 
His Britannic Majesty. The Governor had no defenses. An agreement 
was quickly made between Notts and him whereby trade with the 
British was permitted, and they were given the best rights enjoyed by 
the Danes. 

Notts obviously had other instructions, for he wrote in his report 
sent to the War Office on his return that he had thought it better to 
secure freedom of trade rather than to occupy the country, but in case 
the latter was thought necessary, “this could be performed by one of — 
His Majesty’s smallest cruisers.” 

When the Margaret and Ann arrived in Reykjavik, Notts had al- 
ready left never to return. JOrgensen says that the order of ‘Trampe 
threatening the death penalty for trade with the British was still ex- 
hibited in its original place. The Margaret and Ann lay in the bay 
outside of Reykjavik for nine days, but the order apparently was not 


withdrawn. The British, therefore, thought Trampe was going to 
break the agreement. 


Revolution 


On Sunday, the 25th of June, at noon twelve sailors rowed the life- 
boat of the Margaret and Ann ashore. They were all armed with fire- 
guns and cutlasses, and so was their Captain, John Liston, who carried 
a revolver in his silk scarf and a sword at his side. They waited on the 
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beach until divine service was over, and when the church bells rang 
the parishioners home, Captain Liston marched at the head of his men 
to the Governor’s residence, posted men at each door, entered the 
house, and declared Trampe His Majesty’s prisoner. In spite of the 
Count’s protest he was marched out and towards the boat. A few of the 
churchgoers prepared to intervene, though unarmed, but Liston put 
his revolver at the head of the Governor, who thereupon begged the 
people to refrain from violence. He was imprisoned on board the 
Margaret and Ann. 

Meanwhile, Jorgensen went through his papers and posted himself 
on the business at hand. Early the next morning he put up his first 
proclamation. This began: “All Danish authority ceases in Iceland.” 
Danish officers and merchants were confined to their houses. All weap- 
ons were ordered surrendered and also all keys to storehouses and 
shops. Thereupon armed sailors under the command of the captain 
of the privateer and Jorgensen searched suspected houses for weapons, 
and took the keys to storehouses into custody. 

As soon as this was finished, another long proclamation of 19 para- 
graphs was issued. While the first suspended constitutional rights, 
which an English lawyer would take for granted, but which were non- 
existent under an absolute monarchy, the second gave the people more 
rights than they had ever had since the Monarchy was instituted in 
1262. This proclamation not only declared Iceland to be free and in- 
dependent, but declared that the country should have its own flag and 
should establish peace with Great Britain. It also promised that all 
sentences should be passed by jury, that hospitals and schools should 
be improved, that the price of grain should be reduced and every dis- 
trict be well supplied with foodstuffs before winter set in, and that half 
of the taxes should be annulled. 

The next fortnight was one of intense activity for Jorgensen. He 
engaged some officials instead of the Danish, took over State property, 
hired a posse of young men to act as his: bodyguard, quelled an im- 
aginary uprising, visited a few State dignitaries, and demanded decla- 
rations from the officers of the State, informing him whether they 
would continue to serve their country or be sent to Denmark. 

Jérgensen thought that the old Icelandic parliament, the Althing, 
would assemble in the beginning of July. He was unaware that the 
King had suppressed it in the year 1800 and given its judicial powers 
to a special court of State functionaries. He obviously had counted on 
being able to present the Althing with an accomplished revolution, sup- 
ported by armed vessels and by the fact that he had the Danish officers 
confined and was in possession of all stores available in the country. 
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The Althing had, therefore, only to give its consent to the actual state 
of affairs, and upon that he could retire from the scene a fortnight after 
he had issued his proclamations. As he was unaware of the suppression 
of the Althing, he was left there holding the bag: the functions of 
the State. 

Both these proclamations bear testimony to the clear judicial brain 
of their author. While one suspends the Danish authority, the other 
establishes the constitutional rights of Icelanders. Jérgensen obviously 
never understood this distinction, so he cannot have been their original 
author. Moreover, the English edition is more clear and exact than the 
Danish, leaving no doubt that they were originally written in English. 
In several paragraphs references are made to the Representatives of 
the country and the interval until they should meet. They were to be 
Icelanders. All Government officials were to send him a declaration as 
to whether they wished to stay in the service of the State as Icelanders, 
or return to Denmark. In the latter case a little vessel was prepared 
for transporting them. 

In this very awkward situation, Jérgensen did the best he could: He 
issued a new proclamation wherein he convoked the Althing to meet 
the following year and promised to hand over his authority to that 
body as soon as it assembled. In the meantime he meant to carry on his 
usurped functions, and assumed the title “Protector of Iceland and 
Commander by Land and Sea.” 

The new Protector was at this time twenty-nine years old. He had 
all the resourcefulness of the sailor and the quick decision of a ship’s 
officer. He knew much about the government of different states, for in 
his formative years the French Revolution had been a constant . 
menace to established rule and a stirring miracle to the rebellious 
minds of Europe. From endless discussions about the freedom of the 
seas and the conflict between the British and the Danes in Copenhagen 
in 1807 he knew a great deal of International Law. In spite of this, 
his new proclamation was not quite clear and caused considerable con- 
fusion among the people. It was not composed by the lucid legal mind 
that wrote the first two proclamations. 

Moreover, the third proclamation reveals a more radical mind: It 
declares that in the coming Assembly “the poor and the common people 
shall have an equal share in the government with the rich and power- 
ful,” ice. Iceland was to be a true democracy and have general suf- 
frage, a form of government even revolutionary France had not dared 
institute. Among the other provisions of this proclamation were the 
decisions about the new Icelandic flag, about the defenses of the coun- 
try, about instituting peace with Britain, and several other matters. 
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On the same day as the new proclamation was issued, the 11th of July, 
the British ships in the harbor of Reykjavik were decorated with flags. 
At noon the new flag was hoisted and saluted by the ships. 

Thereupon Jérgensen, accompanied by his bodyguard, rode to the 
principal habitation in the North of Iceland, Akureyri. This journey 
seems to have been undertaken to prepare for the reception of several 
cargoes that Mr. Phelps had afloat on their way to Iceland. Jérgensen 
visited the principal merchants in the North and directed them to buy 
Icelandic products, principally tallow, which the soap manufacturer 
needed badly, He also visited the Governor of the North and the local 
officers. In ten days he was back in Reykjavik after having covered 
those great distances in what is probably an all-time record for the 
round trip on horseback. 

While this journey was undertaken for commercial purposes, it 
seems that, like so many other travellers in Iceland, Jorgensen could 
not but feel the charm of a horseback ride through the magnificent scen- 
ery of the Icelandic highlands. His road led him through the heather- 
and bilberry-covered heaths with patches of the strongly smelling birch 
shrubbery; past mountain lakes with ducks and geese and singing 
swans; past rapid brooks full of trout and salmon, into the ethereal 
world of snow-capped mountains from which the glaciers fell like 
frozen cascades. The Iceland pony, sturdy in mind and body, carried 
him over the mountains that separated one district from another, from 
the varied volcanic landscape of the South and through three districts 
in the North, each magnificently and differently sculptured. For his 
food he relied on the meals he could get in the farmhouses, whose quiet 
columns of smoke from the peat fires within were visible for long dis- 
tances in the treeless country. Besides the beauty and majesty of the 
landscape, he also for the first time experienced the wonderful light 
summer nights of the North, where the sun only sinks below the 
horizon for an hour or two, leaving its brightness to linger in a soft 
light without heat. 

All this as well as the friendliness of the hospitable inhabitants im- 
pressed him deeply. Perhaps one can say that he fell in love with Ice- 
land. While he undoubtedly began the Icelandic adventure. as a com- 
mercial enterprise, he seems to forget about profits in a realization of 
the needs of the inhabitants. Prices of their necessities were lowered 
irrespective of the likes or dislikes of the British merchants, and he 
threatened the local traders with dispossession if they continued their 
extortionary practices. Besides, he initiated improvements in the 
schools and even had received a report on how to better the health 
conditions in Iceland. 
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It has, therefore, often been popularly said that he was the best 
“king” we ever had in Iceland. One of our poets has composed a great 
poem about his “reign” in which he hails him as a liberator. In any case 
the population could not but compare his activity for supplying the 
people with the inactivity and apparent indifference of the Danish 
authorities. 

When Jérgensen, therefore, demanded a declaration from the Gov- 
ernment officers as to whether they wished to continue at their posts or 
return to Denmark, nearly all of them wished to remain in Iceland, 
and several expressed their joy at the newly won freedom of their 
nation. 


Downfall of Jorgensen 


Jérgensen’s reign came, however, to an abrupt end. On the 8th of 
August a great British man-of-war, called the T'albot, came to Hafnar- 
fjordur. Its crew was composed of 500 men and it was commanded by 
the Honorable Alexander Jones. When the Icelandic pilot came 
ashore, after having been shown over the ship, he told such stories 
about its wonders that the annalist found it necessary to mention that 
he was not given to exaggeration. It had two cows on board, several 
goats, a parrot, and a monkey—so ran a part of the story. 

As Jones spoke no Latin, he did not have the opportunity of Banks 
to speak with the Icelanders. Only the merchants spoke English, and 
they were JOrgensen’s enemies. Jones, therefore, sailed to Reykjavik 
to investigate. On the evening of his arrival Jorgensen gave a ball in 
his honor. 

The situation must have appeared somewhat confused to the newly 
arrived British commander. The Danish Governor was in prison, 
but a captain of a Danish privateer taken prisoner by the British 
seemed to have the supreme power in the country. The merchants, 
whom Jones supposed to be Icelandic, complained of his rule. Jones 
had oceasion to speak with the imprisoned Governor, who insisted that 
he had made an agreement on the 16th of June with Captain Notts 
who had promised him to show the inhabitants no enmity, and to re- 
spect public and.private property. The count even ended by requesting 
him to interfere so far as to cause either English or Danish colors to 
be hoisted in Iceland. Jones seems to have been somewhat predisposed 
against Jorgensen, but in doubt about what to do, as Jérgensen and 
Phelps hinted that they were backed up in their actions by the Govern- 
ment. A few days after his arrival a fisherman brought him a letter 
from Magnus Stephensen requesting an interview. He had come to 
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Iceland in the spring, but had stayed on his estate at a distance from 
Reykjavik since his arrival. 

A meeting was held at which Phelps and several merchants were 
present. There Stephensen made a long speech complaining about the 
behavior of the privateers and ended by appealing to Jones to defend 
the country against them or, if they had the sanction of the British 
Government for their behavior, to produce the document for the inspec- 
tion of those present. 

Phelps was tongue-tied and could not partake in this legal discus- 
sion. Also, he was afraid that he had perhaps overstepped the authority 
given him in the letter of marque. In any case he wished to keep on the 
right side of Jones. He agreed, therefore, that Jorgensen should cease 
his functions as Protector, for Jones naturally enough did not wish any 
Dane to take that post. It was decided that for the time being Magni 
Stephensen and his brother, Stefan, governor of the West-country, 
both Icelanders, should take charge of the Government. 

Their first act was to make an agreement with Jones to the effect 
that “all proclamations, laws, appointments made by Mr. Jérgen 
J Orgensen since his arrival in this country be abolished and totally null 
and void from the moment this agreement is signed.” This ended the 
government of Jérgensen after eight weeks. 

In this agreement of August 22, 1809, the British were given full 
trading rights and the new Icelandic Government declared itself re- 
sponsible for their protection, by which it flouted completely all the 
orders of the Danish King for a blockade against Britain. 

Jorgensen was taken back to England and on several occasions he 
acted as a British “agent.” Some time he spent in prison, where he 
busied himself with writing an account of the Icelandic Revolution, as 
well as writing several other books. The manuscripts of five volumes 
are kept in the British Museum in London, but he also had several 
books published. In the prison he took to gambling and drinking, which 
ruined his later years, and at the age of about forty he was deported 
to Tasmania, where he died. on the 20th of January 1841. The story of 
his life after he left Iceland must be omitted from this short article, 
but one important effect of the revolution cannot be passed over. 

The Icelandic Government, headed by Stephensen, sent a Note to the 
British Government promising the British full protection and request- 
ing that Icelanders be given the same status in Britain. On the 7th of 
February 1810 an Order in Council was issued in answer to this, which 
defines the relations of Britain, not only to the inhabitants of Iceland, 
but also to those of the Faroe Islands and “certain settlements on the 
coast of Greenland.” 
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In this His Majesty is pleased to order “that the people of all the 
‘islands and settlements be considered, when resident in his Majesty’s 

dominions, as Stranger Friends, under the safeguard of his Majesty’s 
royal peace, and entitled to the protection of the laws of the realm, and 
in no case treated as alien enemies.” 

Probably this is the first and only time the subjects of a sovereign at 
war with Britain have been given the status of Stranger Friends, a 
novel and very attractive phrase in International Law, which one could 
only hope would find a wider application in future. 


Helgi P. Briem, Consul General of Iceland in New York, took his doctor’s de- 
gree at the University of Reykjavik with a thesis on Iceland in the Napoleonic 
Wars, in which the story of Jérgen Jérgensen forms a picturesque episode. 


Epigrams 


By STEINGRIMUR THORSTEINSSON 


Translated from the Icelandic by ViLHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


Generosity 


F YOU would do good, then do it today, 
[> it gratis nor linger around for your pay: 
Let the deed be a gem that you cast overboard, 
Not a hook that is baited to fish for reward. 


Lions and Swine 


The lion oft hungers, and yet, 

Though the swine are well fed, and all that, 
Higher the desert is set 

Than the sty where the others grow fat. 


From Icelandic Poems and Stories 





Henrik Sorensen 


By SoOrEN STEEN-J OHNSON 


The Norwegian painter Henrik Sérensen has strong links with 
Sweden, having lived the first twelve years of his life in Varmland. 
It was therefore no accident that his first momnumental work should 
be the decorations for Linképing Cathedral. One of his best portraits 
is said to be that of the dramatist Pair Lagerkvist. Henrik Sérensen’s 
sixtieth birthday last year was the occasion of a monograph on him 
by the Norwegian novelist and playwright Sigurd Christiansen. Re- 
viewing this book in the Swedish Social-Demokraten, Ragnar Hoppe 
pays a tribute to the artist and says that he has been at work on deco- 
rations for the Town Hall in Oslo, in which he continues. his inter- 
pretation of the social, religious, and national problems that form the 
subject of his earlier monumental paintings. 


FIRST MET HENRIK SORENSEN in Paris many years 
ago. It was in his studio at Alesia. He talked about art and Paris, 
about Norway and our painters at home, and showed me a new 

book on Johan Christian Dahl, the father of Norwegian painting, 
whom he discussed with a fervent admiration that is still vivid in my 
memory. On his worktable under the window, among studies for paint- 
ings, stood a framed water color sketch of Opdal church in Numedal, 
one of the most gorgeously colored country churches from the blossom- 
ing period of our Norwegian peasant art. With this sketch as a start- 
ing point, he began to tell about our rustic artists of the past and their 
joy in color, and this led him back to Paris again and to the things that 
were worth seeing there, the Louvre and the paintings of Van Gogh in 
the Musée Rodin. Returning to Norway, he discussed the Telemark 
landscapes hanging on the walls of his studio. Then suddenly we were 
in the catacombs of ancient Egypt. We were talking about them, I 
remember, as we went down the long creaking stairway in the dark 
and came out into the Place Denfert Rocherour where the street lamps 
were already lit. It was late, but we had been listening to the strangest, 
most brilliant discourse on that epoch in the history of Egypt which 
rouses Sérensen’s enthusiasm more than any other art epoch down 
through the centuries. As he told about the sun-worshipping, peace- 
loving art patron King Echnaton, I felt that this personality, so dis- 


tant in point of time, somehow reminded one of the man Henrik 
Sorensen. 
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As an artist S6rensen came to maturity in the years before the First 
World War. It was in many ways a difficult period for our young 
Norwegian artists. True, Edvard Munch had broken the ice, but his 
contribution was like a spring flood, so violent and sudden that most 
people took alarm and were even resentful. Only a short generation 
earlier Norwegian art had passed through the battle of the Eighties 
led by Christian Krohg and Erik Werenskiold. People had hardly had. 
time to catch their breath and enjoy the comparatively smooth sailing 
of the Nineties with their sensitive painting of moods, when the storm 
evoked by Munch and his followers broke upon them. 

Sorensen and his faithful friends Oluf World-Torne and Thorvald 
Erichsen were the first in the younger generation who found anything 
of value in such painters as Cézanne and Van Gogh. They went to 
Paris to study around the year 1910 or a little earlier. ““We didn’t live 

any too well,” said 
re lla ai , Sorensen. “The 
ae ee 4  ©6first winter we 
subsisted chiefly 
on a sack of oat- 
meal. But we had 
enthusiasm and 
faith in the new 
form of art.” It 
was rarely that 
anyone sold a pic- 
ture, but when it 
happened, the 
news spread like 
wildfire in the 
whole artist col- 
ony. ‘‘Then we 
feasted,’’ said 
Sorensen. 

A few years 
later Henri Ma- 
tisse opened his 
art school. Soren- 
sen was one of 
the first group of 
Norwegian paint- 

Gudrun in the Doorway, Portrait of the Artist’s Wife ers to enter as a 
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Landscape from Telemark, by Henrik Sérensen 


pupil, together with Axel Revold, Jean Heiberg, Deberitz, and several 
others who afterwards became some of our best known painters. This 
period was of the greatest importance to Sérensen. Matisse was a 
splendid teacher, and he had something new to give: the clean color 
and austerely simplified form which he cultivated. In Sérensen’s work 
the influence of Matisse can be traced for some time in the decorative 
severity of his work, the surfaces bounded by black contours and the 
colors in strongly contrasted effects. Nevertheless he was never de- 
pendent on his teacher. For that he was too strong a ‘personality, 
too sensitive to the work of other masters, especially to antique art, and 
too receptive to life around him. 

Then cubism made its way in Paris with the equilibristic art of 
Picasso. Color and form in the abstract found its interpreter in him. 
In Norwegian art we can trace his influence in a more clarified decora- 
tive painting, as that of Revold in his Bergen Bourse. 

Sorensen, on the other hand, was developing away from his Parisian 
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Inferno, by Henrik Sérensen 


masters, finding himself in his own character and temperament. As he 
penetrated more deeply into Norwegian nature and life, his art seemed 
to become more pliant and sensitive, while his portraiture acquired 
something spiritual and intimate that was new to our art. I am think- 
ing especially of the portrait of his wife called Gudrun in the Doorway. 
This canvas is one of the best he painted in the years around the First 
World War. He was once more living in Paris, intensely absorbed in 
the sketches for his Inferno, which was to become one of the most im- 
portant of his works. A short time before he had painted Adam and 
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Detail from Henrik Sérensen’s Decorative Paintings in the Choir of Linképing 
Cathedral in Sweden 


Eve, a picture filled with peace, shimmering with light. In sharpest 
contrast to this he now did his Inferno, which is quite evidently inspired 
by the horrors of the War and the impressions they left on his mind. 

These two canvases became symbolic of the man’s*work for some 
time to come. He alternated between the extreme moods of the human 
mind, swinging between light and darkness. This tension is present 
even in his landscapes. The contrast between the black wooded slopes 
of Telemark in the background and the valley scintillating with light 
in the foreground seems to release kindred moods in himself. Actually 
Sérensen is as much a poet as a painter, and this is as he himself would 
have it. He is not satisfied to paint canvases that are merely pretty to 
look at, or technically perfect ; he has something to say, and his message 
draws resentment from some, admiration from others. This is quite in 
line with his own principles. “Art must be embattled,” he says. 

In 1927 Sérensen moved back to Norway for good. Among his 
canvases from that period are Churched Woman, Lost, Tone Veli, and 
Fear of the Forest. They all reveal an intimate understanding of 
nature and a feeling for the relation between nature and human beings. 
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HENRIK SORENSEN 


Symbolic Painting by Henrik Sérensen, a Gift from the Norwegian State to the Palace 
of the League of Nations in Geneva. The Painting Left Norway in November 1939 
and Was Installed in the Palace of the League of Nations before That Was Closed 


We see this in the tender, subdued Tone Veli figure and in the terror 
of him who is crouching deep in the forest as if hiding from people. 
The artist’s pictures are more brilliant in color, and he seems to have 
developed a wholly personal note in form as well as color, liberated 
from all schools and stylistic periods. Sérensen once said of himself 
that he had made a round trip in the world of art only to return to his 
homeland. In this respect he resembles the great Nineteenth Century 
painter Johan Christian Dahl. 

For several, years S6rensen was occupied by great decorative tasks. 
His first opportunity for such work came from Sweden, when he was 
asked to paint the murals for the choir of Linkdping cathedral. This 
work took him several years. No doubt his study of Gothic art and of 
Italian Renaissance painting was of great use to him, but in conception 
his work is original and daring. His idea has been to represent in an 
intensely human form the oppositional forces in the history of the 
church as they progress through struggle and strife. The combative 
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‘attitude toward the whole problem of humanity and religion is charac- 
teristic of Sdrensen, and the entire work is unique in Scandinavian 
ecclesiastical art. The colors are intensified to their highest potentiality 
and help to give adequate expression to the narrative contents. 

The next great work from Sérensen’s hand was the painting destined 
for the Palace of the League of Nations at Geneva. It was a gift 
from the Norwegian State. The conception is along grand lines, and 
the artist has gone at his.task with all sails set, so to speak. It is the 
thought of war and peace that has never given him any rest and that he 
has tried to express here. In the spaces at the bottom of the canvas he 
has depicted war victims and their despair. In the space above we see 
them slowly ascending and coming together in the effort to console one 
another. Above that again we see humanity rising, lifting hands toward 
the light and turning irradiated faces toward the central pyramid 
which is the symbol of the stable forces, the fixed point in the universe. 
The painting might have been called From Darkness to Light. On 
both sides, in surfaces bounded by two ares of light, we see the horrors 
of war. At the highest point in the picture the five continents are per- 
sonified in mothers with children, symbolizing peace on earth. It is a 
gigantic thought that would have broken the back of a weaker artist, 
but Sorensen, though he has strained his bow to the breaking-point, 
has been able to give his message a striking artistic expression. It is 
undoubtedly his greatest work to date. No human being who has any 
feeling can stand before it without being moved. It proves once more 
the genuineness of his will to create a positive form of art in the service 
of humanity and the future. 

When I saw the picture in the Artists’ House in Oslo, where it was 
exhibited before being sent to Geneva, it brought back a memory. I 
thought of that evening in Paris when Sérensen spoke so fervently 
about Egypt and about the sun-worshipping, peace-loving Echnaton, 
while we were feeling our way down the long staircase and out into 


the street where night had fallen and the noises of the city struck us 
with their hard realities. 


Séren Steen-Johnson’s essay on Henrik Sérensen had been written for the 
Review and accepted immediately before the German invasion 
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“The Voice of the North” 


By SIGNE 


“warms the cockles of your heart’’— 

words said with a smile. In the Scandi- 
navian languages something can do you 
good, or hurt you, “right down into the 
roots of the heart.” 
words. 

A book which really goes to the roots of 
Scandinavian hearts has been published 
by the Swedish periodical Nordens Frihet. 
It is called Nordens Stimme (The Voice 
of the North), an anthology of Scandina- 
vian poems, selected as expressions of 
national being. 

A delicate matter, certainly, to point to 
fine or lovable qualities and tag them as 
belonging to any one human group. Every 
nation likes to take its name, form an 
adjective from it, and announce that 
whatever is truly American or English or 
German or Scandinavian is synonymous 
with virtue, standing for the right way, 
the way a human being ought to be. This 
artless practice has helped to bring na- 
tionalism into disrepute, so that some re- 
formers think it ought to be done away 
with altogether. Others, who have been 
heard even in the United States, would do 
away with only the small nationalities. 

But suppose that instead of beginning 
with the nation one began with the virtues. 
If there are absolute values, the four 
freedoms, for instance, how is it with 
them inside the framework of the big or 
little nation being considered? Do those 
values thrive there, is more than lip-serv- 
ice paid to them? If so, then a flattering 
adjective might be formed from that race 
or nation’s name. 

It would be convenient if the “historic 
grouping,” as Jaurés called a nation, 
could present its record in regard to values 
for about a thousand years in a neat and 
compact shape. The quintessential ex- 


I: ENGLISH you can say that a thing 


“hose are serious 


'TOKSVIG 


pression of human feeling is surely poetry. 
National poetry over a thousand years 
might provide some useful evidence, if it 
sprang out of achievement as well as out 
of yearning. 

Such a record has really been published 
in Nordens Stémme. It is a stout little 
volume, printed almost to the margins 
with poems drawn from the depths of 
sincerity, nearly all with the justification 
of beauty, and all with the merit (nowa- 
days strangely thought a demerit) of 
meaning something. This can be summed 
up in the word Patriotism, but these poems 
—and occasional prose passages, symbolic 
vignettes and wood-cuts of familiar pic- 
tures—embody a patriotism which has 
nothing to do with attacking other people ; 
often it seems as if the poems had nothing 
to do with any form of patriotism as com- 
monly understood. It is more as if they 
were really flowers (the word anthology 
being apt) which blossomed in the branch- 
ing community of a tree with heart-roots 
in the things really mattering to that his- 
toric grouping. 

There are brief folk-songs about love, 
happy or unhappy, mostly the latter, but 
simple as blue-bell, star, or summer rain, 
probably by anonymous medieval poets 
but now part of the soul of the North, 
their clear sad airs alive in every memory. 
Indeed, throughout the whole of the book 
appear the love-songs which have come to 
be beloved, some to human beings, more 
to dear familiar scenes, and many to all 
of nature’s moods in the homeland—win- 
ter as it gleams on Norway’s mountains, 
spring tossing its hair in Swedish birches, 
summer loitering between beeches and 
blue water on a Danish strand. From 
heathen times onward come the hymns to 
light, to the sun, to the liberator. If 
spring is late, the poet agonizes, as Lars 
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Wivallius, seventeenth century Swede, in 
his melodious “Lament for this Cold and 
Short Spring.” With all their intensity 
the people of the North longed for the 
light to return. Perhaps this—and the 
ever-present sea, also the theme of many 
songs—had something to do with making 
them value light, both physical and spirit- 
ual, and induced their early passion for 
freedom. The editors of the book speak 
of it as 


“giving a cross-section of Northern 
poetry, with the accent on the language, 
the home village, the native land, North- 
ern fellowship, and before all else on free- 
dom. For if the Northern peoples in these 
times are rallying round the native land 
and the North they do not do it out of 
narrow nationalism but out of a broad 
love of liberty which gives them hope and 
strength. The poems cited here themselves 
bear witness that this feeling for freedom, 
combined with loyalty to law and belief in 
humane gentleness, have been common to 
the people of the North throughout the 
ages.” 

The word “Viking” might occur to 
some as not entirely synonymous with law 
and humane gentleness. A full human 
share of responsibility for cruelty and 
injustice is also part of Northern history, 
even if long past. There is consolation in 
that. Human beings can improve. But the 
love of freedom is ancient. The first stanza 
in the book is from the pre-Christian, 
more than thousand year old Havamol: 


Better a home though a hut it be, 

A man is master at home. 

A pair of goats and a patched-up roof 
Are better far than begging. 


This is the deepest of all roots. 

Nearly all the farmers of the North 
own their homes now. Most of them are 
small, but they make up for that by 
cooperation. What good is independence 
if man cannot trust man? The Havamol 
has that strain too. “When I wandered 
lost on the roads, rich indeed did I count 
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myself if I met a man, for man is man’s 
delight.” And, still more clearly: 


On the hillside drear the firtree dies, 

Bereft of needles and bark. 

So it is with him who by no one is 
loved, 

How can his life be long? 


The third of the “heart-roots’’ is the 
faith in law. From each of the Northern 
countries, in almost the same words, the 
preamble to the thousand year old laws 
declares: “With law must the land be 
built... . And he who grudges law to an- 
other shall not himself enjoy law.” From 
this to the Norwegian poet Arnulf GOver- 
land’s poem “The Law” in our own day 
is an unbroken line of uncompromising 
belief in justice, expressed in verse. 
Overland’s magnificent lines are now be- 
ing paid for by the author in a German 
concentration camp. 

With the Reformation came a new note, 
the personal relationship to God. In God 
the poets now saw light, and law, and, 
through the Reformation, the personal 
approach to him. And they began to wres- 
tle with the problem of evil. Heathen men 
stood up to misfortune, because that is 
what brave men did; Christian men, be- 
cause it was a loving chastisement from a 
just God. The latter idea was something 
quite new to Scandinavia, and the poets 
worked hard with it; on the whole not 
succeeding so well as when they sang of 
freedom, except for some of the simple, 
tender Danish psalms. But later on God 
was also made the fountain of freedom, as 
in Thomas Thorild’s poem from the eight- 
eenth century, in which he says to the 
King: 

“It is so decreed by God, 

All thou hast from all. 

By this law alone it is, 

That thou darest command. 
All means each and everyone, 
Else a mummery the state, 
Dazzling to the foolish eye, 
But the end of everything.” 
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““THE VOICE OF THE NORTH”’’ 


With the nineteenth century the great 
‘ individual poets come close to us—Tegnér, 
Grundtvig, Runeberg, Wergeland, Bjérn- 
son—but the themes remain the same. 
Light, the light of truth, of knowledge for 
all, independence under law, love of the 
intimate, familiar countryside and its peo- 
ple. The nation as a beloved being is not 
a nineteenth century concept; an anony- 
mous poet of the fourteenth century wrote 
a “Lament for Denmark,” then fallen on 
evil days, which is both loving and stern, 
but the nineteenth century was more con- 
sciously national. The great poets wanted 
their countries to be for the common man, 
but they did not want him to be “com- 
mon.” “Norwegian farmer,’ Wergeland 
said, “you must learn to guide your plough 
with pride; you shall walk free and en- 
lightened behind it, no dull, empty-minded 
thrall of darkness... .” 

They learned this. All of Scandinavia 
learned it, and without having to sever 
the roots of the past. No new revolution- 
ary tree had to be planted in blood and 
protected by mass murder. Yggdrasil still 
stood; new content was given to reassur- 
ing old forms. Perhaps that is why even 
in our own un-national times the poets 
still kept on writing of their best in songs 
to their country, and, more and more, 
picked up the strains that sounded even 
from ancient days and the Middle Ages 
of the desired union of the North. Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark, they had 
fought each other enough. Bjérnson said 
in the poem which has become Norway’s 
national song that when the enemy raised 
his visor they saw that he was their 
brother, and now the three brothers stand 
together and shall so remain. 

Finland is apart. The translated poems 
show it. A darker, wilder, more tragic tone 
rules there. Tuonela, the realm of death, 
is more present to the Finnish imagination 
than the realm of light. Finland is Scan- 
dinavian in so far as it is Sweden’s out- 
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post, in so far as Runeberg and Topelius 
can sing for it, beyond that it is something 
else, great, but different. As for Iceland 
and the Feroes, they are true offshoots 
from the Norwegian branch. 

The First World War outraged all that 
the North believed in. Anger and despair 
found outlet in poetry. Bo Bergmann was 
typical when he wrote of the shadow of 
Goliath in which the world stands terri- 
fied, crippled and captive, and no one 
dares hit out, and heroes are found only 
in song. When will he arise, he of the de- 
fiant hope, and kill the giant?—But the 
unleashed brutality made the North still 
dearer, the refuge of freedom, of tender- 
ness. 

The last brief section covers the time 
of the Second World War, up till 1941. 
The blow fell first on Finland, then on 
Denmark and Norway, while Sweden 
looked on in agonized helplessness, grad- 
ually with superhuman effort plucking 
strength for defense from its heart-roots. 
From the same roots the stricken countries 
have found the courage to endure. Great 
poetry will come from it. Some has come. 
Otto Gelsted’s “Ninth of April” is a pure 
ery of love for Denmark; Nordahl Grieg 
expresses the sacred anger and sacred 
determination of Norway to fight for the 
right to breathe as free men; Hjalmar 
Gullberg, with Swedish will to help, 
yearns for a Noah’s saving Ark, and he 
asks the animals to enlighten men— 
“Tears of blood will not save us, nor bitter 
grief, do thou, O desert camel, enter and 
teach us patience.” 

The poets in this book sing of the val- 
ues which all men of good will believe in, 
no matter what their national or racial 
group. But in Scandinavia freedom under 
law, humane gentleness, enlightenment and 


freedom from want had been more nearly 


achieved for all than elsewhere. The 
Voice of the North has a right to its title. 


Signe Toksvig is the author of the most important life of Hans Christian 
Andersen to appear in English. She is now at work on a life of Swedenborg. 





Nation Life at Uppsala 


By Berry BINDER 


E SYSTEM OF “NATIONS” 
began in medieval universities. 


At Abélard’s University of Paris 
there were four nations among the stu- 
dents of the humanities, each one repre- 
senting a district of France and one or 
more foreign countries. These student 
organizations were considered nations in 
miniature; they were within the walls of 
a city, but independent of its government. 
Since over half of the students at these 
early universities were foreigners, they 
needed such organizations for friendship 
and mutual protection. 

The average recentior, or new student, 
at the Swedish University of Uppsala, 
although he is not a foreigner, still feels 
himself something of a stranger, with no 
American “mixers” or receptions given by 
the university president to bring him im- 


mediately into a circle of acquaintances. 
Four hundred years ago, when Uppsala 
was a new university, the provinces of 
Sweden were much more distinct than they 
are today. Quite naturally, the new stu- 
dents sought out their landsmdan, fellow- 
citizens of their native province or land- 
skap, and formed organizations like the 
earlier medieval ones. Thus the nation 
system began in Uppsala. Now it has 
become so rooted in tradition that it will 
probably live as long as Swedish univer- 
sities. 

Universitas Regia Uppsaliensis was 
originally founded in 1477 by Archbishop 
Jakob Ulfsson and Sten Sture. Its period 
of fruitful activity, however, dates from 
1624, when the University was generously 
endowed by Gustav Adolf. In the early 
1600s students from different provinces 
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LIFE AT UPPSALA 


Virmland Nation Has the Newest and Finest House 


within the kingdom of Sweden began 
to organize into nations. Vastgéta was 
the first, and its round-towered, red 
stone mansion by the Fyris River is the 
oldest of the nation houses. Today thirteen 
nations, some of them representing two or 
more provinces (as Vastmanland-Dala), 
and one each for the cities of Stockholm 
and Géteborg, have houses and organiza- 
tions in Uppsala. Every student joins one 
of these as a required part of his registra- 
tion. For, aside from its social advantages, 
the nation has been found to be a con- 
venient means of keeping track of the 
whereabouts and activities of the students. 
There are some three thousand of them, 
all wearing the insignia of freedom and 
social maturity—the black-visored, white 
velvet cap. What little control the Univer- 
sity does exercise over them comes mainly 
through the nation. Which group a stu- 
dent joins is determined by his birthplace, 
the high school where he studied, the place 
of residence of his parents, or by the 
nation to which his father belonged when 


he was a student in Uppsala. Foreigners 


with none of these connections may choose 
any nation. When I first came to Upp- 
sala, I wanted to join Skane nation, be- 
cause Skane was my father’s birthplace. I 
was jokingly told that Skane nation was 
with the jackdaws among the eaves of the 
cathedral. Then I realized that of course 
this province would have no nation, since 
it has its own university in Lund, and very 
few Skanings find their way to Uppsala. I 
was persuaded to join Vastgota nation, 
the oldest, and therefore perhaps the most 
attractive to an American. 

The atmosphere of a nation house is 
homelike, but at the same time impressive 
and restraining. Vastgéta’s house shows 
this contrast particularly. When you enter 
the lower hall, you are likely to see a stu- 
dent busily typing a seminar report at a 
long table under the stairs. Other students 
are passing in and out to scan the an- 
nouncements on the bulletin board or to 
make telephone calls in the big cloakroom. 
Here a collection of more or less battered 
and grimy white caps may show to a 
knowing eye just who is in the house. 
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Kalmar Nation, One of the Smallest, Is Formed from the Bishopric 


Opposite the stairs a shining green porce- 
lain stove rises almost to the ceiling. The 
sense of warmth it emanates is somewhat 
lessened by the austerely colored paint- 
ings of nation “fathers” on the walls. 
They are honorary members and former 
students who have become prominent in 
national life. Wherever you go in the 
house, their stern, profoundly reserved 
features gaze at you. Many of the faces 
are framed in sixteenth century ruffs. 
They insist upon reminding impression- 
able freshmen of a long and honorable 
past. Even in the game-room they look 
on, but not disapprovingly, at contests of 
pool, backgammon, and bridge. The state- 
ly ballroom, with its eighteenth century 
murals of cities and villages in Vaster- 
gotland, will be empty, waiting for the 
next festive night of banqueting and danc- 
ing. There is a winding stairway leading to 
an upstairs hall, lined by wooden benches. 
The walls are brilliantly painted with 
flowers and enscrolled summaries of the 
circumstances the 


under which house 


changed hands a number of times, until 
Vastgota nation acquired it. 

The nations have a fairly complex or- 
ganization. The principal figure, however, 
is the first curator, who calls and presides 
over meetings, directs the work of the 
other officers, and is a gracious host at 
parties. 

As a rule, the average student does not 
pay much attention to nation politics. If 
he wants a fellowship or a loan, he may 
have to get some inkling of how the wheels 
go round. But for most students, nation 
life means sauntering into the house dur- 
ing the day to read the papers, talk to 
friends, or to play a game of chess or pool 
—and on Friday and Saturday evenings 
going to a party at one’s own or another 
nation. A party may be anything from a 
tea to a formal dinner and ball. The social 
season begins on the night of October 1, 
when the recentiors, who have come to 
Uppsala for their very first term, are cere- 
moniously initiated. The initiation is in 
part a chastened version of our fraternity 


Hell Week, probably chastened because 
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of the recent admittance of women to the 
University. The “hazing” and the formal- 
ities are somewhat surprisingly alternated 
in the course of one evening. The recen- 
tiors are first hung with numbered tickets 
and made to sit on hard benches, facing 
the officers, who loll in easy chairs, smok- 
ing and eyeing the initiates coldly. When 
the first and second curators come in with 
a massive, velvet-bound tome, the fresh- 
men must 
stand. From 
the great book 
the curators 
read a_ brief 
history of the 
nation and a 
summary of its 
rules. This is 
solemn, seri- 
ous, full of the 
dignity of tra- 
dition. Then 
the program 
switches to 
burlesque oral 
and written ex- 
aminations, 
and the older 
landsmadn de- 
cide that the 
beginners are 
hopelessly stu- 
pid. 

Their trials 
are interrupt- 
ed by the Stu- 
dent Corps’ formal welcoming of fresh- 
men in the University auditorium. The 
Student Corps is an organization of the 
whole student hody which has been quietly 
and vainly struggling for some little su- 
premacy over the nations for a hundred 
years. This calls for a parade of the stu- 
dents from the nation houses to the audi- 
torium. Through the streets, lined on 
either side by an admiring’ public, they 
march, singing the Studentsang at the top 
of their voices, their white caps bobbing in 


The House of Sérmland-Narke Nation 


rows of four behind their nation’s em- 
broidered silk flag. I doubt if any Amer- 
ican student ever feels himself so much 
an inseparable part of a privileged class 
of society as do these singing uppsalienare 
on the night of October 1. It is their last 
public display of the white caps until 
V'alborgsmassoafton, the night before May 
1, and they make the most of it. In the 
auditorium the Student Corps gives the 
freshmen an 
eloquent wel- 
come to “the 
city of eternal 
youth.”” There 
is music from 
the University 
orchestra and 
songs from the 
famous men’s 
glee club, Or- 
phei Drangar 
(Servants of 
Orpheus). 
The recen- 
tiors file out, as 
they came in, 
past a respect- 
fully standing 
audience. Aft- 
er the various. 
nation groups 
have been re- 
assembled out- 
side by sharp, 
intermittent 
shouts of the 
nation names—‘Vastgéta! Norr-land! 
Sérmland-Ndrke!”—there is another 
singing parade back to the houses. One 
feels very sharply the superiority of 
the nations over the Student Corps. At 
Vastgota we were taken in hand at this 
point by the terrible Black Brothers and 
the mysterious Sacred Father, who had 
been in the nation since 1642. For a good 
two hours these black-robed, false-bearded 
individuals tormented us with stupid ques- 
tions, ridiculous errands, and fearful com- 
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mands to “Tremble!” At length we came 
safely through this purgatory and were 
admitted, like honorably slain warriors 
passing through Valhalla’s shining doors, 
to the banquet-hall, where our older 
landsmén welcomed us with speeches, 
toasts, handshaking, and the hearty sing- 
ing of beloved old student songs that is so 
big a part of nation life. We experienced 
a glorious feeling of “belonging” as we 
joined in the strains of O, gamla klang 
och jubeltid (Oh, Old Time of Merriment 
and Jubilee): 


Sa sluten, bréder, fast var krets 
till gladjens varn och dra! 

Trots allt vi tryggt och val tillfreds 
var vanskap trohet svara. 


(So close firmly, brothers, our circle 
To the defense and honor of joy! 
In spite of everything, securely and content- 
edly 
We swear loyalty to our friendship.) 


These words from the last stanza are sung 
with every student standing on his chair, 
swinging arms with the landsman on either 
side of him, and the whole ends with a 
general toasting of everyone present. 
The next important fall term event in 
nation life is the goose dinner on Marten 
Goose Day early in November. This is a 
formal banquet and ball in honor of 
Skane’s sacred goose, whose humble 
dwelling once sheltered a Christian mis- 
sionary pursued by heathens. Roast goose 
and a thick black soup made from the 
blood of the goose are served with all the 
other delicacies that make up a festive 
Swedish meal. Singing, toasts, clever 
speeches, sentimental speeches, and bur- 
lesque theatricals are the order of the 
day. It is a heart-warming festival. Then 
comes the nationsafton, which is a dinner, 
followed by a lecture on some interesting 
subject, and a dance. On or near Decem- 
ber 13, just before the Christmas holidays 
begin, there is a Luciafest at most of the 
nations. This is in honor of Saint Lucia, 


that nebulous, candle-crowned, white- 
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robed creature, who is the spirit of light 
and joy ushering in the Swedish Christ- 
mas. On the stroke of midnight she ap- 
pears in each nation, surrounded by her 
maidens, carrying her tray of steaming 
coffee and saffron rolls, and singing to the 
familiar Italian tune— 


Sankta Lucia, ljusklara hagring, 
sprid i var vinternatt 
glans av din fagring.... 


(Saint Lucia, light-clear vision, 
Spread in our winter night 
A beam of your fairness. . . .) 


Later, if they are not too “out-partied,” 
as the Swedes put it, and if it is really the 
morning of December 13, the landsman go 
out into the silent city in white night- 
gowns, led by their Lucia, to serenade and 
serve coffee to their professors in bed. If 
they are feeling particularly gay, they 
dance out on the city squares with the 
white crowds of high school youngsters, 
who never miss Lucia’s opportunities for 
fun. There is a strange, almost pagan 
graiety about the Lucia celebration. 

In the spring term everything else pales 
before Valborgsm4ssoafton and the spring 
ball. On Walpurgis Eve, as it is sometimes 
called in English, the students again don 
their caps and welcome the spring with 
songs and cheers on the hill below Vasa 
Castle. It is a beautiful, impressive cere- 
mony, founded on a naive personification 
of the spring loveliness that comes every 
year to gladden youthful bookworms. 
After it is over, no one can predict what 
will happen, except that a number of stu- 
dents will get drunk at the nations and go 
out to play the same sort of pranks that 
mischievous young Americans play on 
Hallowe’en. There is also likely to be a 
good-natured exchange of hostilities be- 
tween rival nations. Witches are said to 
be abroad on this night, but most of them 
wear white caps and wake up with a head- 


ache the next morning. The spring ball is 





NATION LIFE 


AT UPPSALA 


Walpurgis Eve at Uppsala 


steeped in the romantic traditions of the 
days when, as a matter of ordinary pro- 
cedure, young ladies were serenaded out- 
side their windows by golden-voiced stu- 
dents. A student invites his best girl to 
this ball, and, rightfully, she feels hon- 
ored. 

On June | the conferring of degrees, 
climaxed by the placing of laurel wreaths 


on the heads of the new Doctors of Phi- 
losophy, closes the academic year at Upp- 
sala. I am sure that those who leave then, 
never to return as students, and those who . 
are coming back in the fall to rejoin their 
landsman, feel that their nation has made 
university life rich, jolly, and, perhaps 
most important of all, traditionally sig- 
nificant for them. 


Betty Binder is an American of Swedish parentage. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, she spent the autumn semester of 1938 at the University 
of Uppsala, where she was a member of the Vdstgdta nation. 
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By Marcareta VESTIN 


[ees ARE ABOUT twelve 
thousand students registered in 
Sweden’s higher institutions of 
learning. Of these 23 percent are women. 
The majority of the men students have 
had to help maintain Sweden’s defense. 
About 95 percent of the registered stu- 
dents are of military age, and 88 percent 
of them are conscripts or otherwise em- 
ployed in the armed forces. The usual 
period of military training for students 
varies between one and ‘two years, but in 
addition to this initial ‘ training students 
have to serve varying: periods with the 
colors at more or less, frequent intervals. 
On the whole, military servicé-has gitatly 
delayed academic work, and many “stu- 
dents who have been called up shortly 
after beginning their studies have had to 
abandon them entirely. 

Women students, on the other hand, 
have been but slightly touched by the 
crisis. Only a few would-be doctors, den- 
tists, veterinary surgeons, and chemists, 
who are affected by the Law of Conscrip- 
tion for Medical Personnel, have been 
liable to short periods of service. Many 
women students have volunteered for serv- 
ice in the Swedish Women’s Auxiliary 
Corps (Lottakdren), or as airplane spot- 
ters, or camp counsellors. A registration 
of women students and of men exempt 
from military service showed that these 
two categories could provide a consider- 
able number of workers for certain tasks. 

The great inequality of the burdens 
borne in the present situation by men and 
women students has created certain prob- 
lems. Male students are handicapped in 
the long run if their military service can- 
not in one way or another benefit them in 
civilian life. The problem of fairly dis- 
tributing the burden of defense between 
the conscripts and those exempt from 


military service—either men or women— 
is therefore a burning one. At the instiga- 
tion of the students themselves, an inquiry 
is being made, into questions connected 
with students; military service; a Con- 
scripts Committee has been appointed to 
deal with such matters. This committee 
has submitted reports on the effect of 
military training on academic studies, on 
the subject of reaching a satisfactory bal- 
ance between the former and the latter, 
on the inclusion of military service in the 
assessment of civilian employment, and 
on the granting of financial support to 
men serving with the colors. 

The various educational centers have in 
different ways tried to facilitate the stud- 
ies of men who have been called to the 


_calors intermittently. Additional examina- 


tidns have been held, and in certain cases 
even extra summer terms have been add- 
ed. In some respects, the study regula- 
tions have been modified, without the 
standard being lowered. As a general rule, 
students planning to try for an examina- 
tion within the year have not been called 
up for military service until after the 
examination. 

Sweden’s students have seen their fel- 
low students in the other Northern coun- 
tries being drawn into the war. Since the 
Swedish academic life has always main- 
tained close contact with academic life in 
other countries, the rupture has been a 
painful one, but Swedish students are 
doing what they can to maintain contact 
with Norway, Denmark, Iceland, and Fin- 
land. Certain colleges and universities 
have arranged lectures and social evenings 
in order to keep alive the idea of Scan- 
dinavian cultural unity. In 1941 and 1942 
the universities and colleges arranged a 
Students’ Day, at which professors of 
various faculties delivered lectures on 
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some Scandinavian subject. The Asso- 
ciated Students’ Union has appointed an 
Officer to deal with Scandinavian af- 
fairs and problems, and scholarships at 
Stockholm and Uppsala Universities have 
enabled students from Denmark and Fin- 
land to study there and to become ac- 
quainted with academic life in Sweden. 
Normally the connections between Lund 
and Copenhagen are as close as those be- 
tween Gothenburg and Aarhus, but today 
they are necessarily restricted. 

Swedish students from Uppsala and 
other university cities have helped to sup- 
port Finnish students who have been in- 
valided in the war. Unfortunately, they 
have been unable to keep in touch with 
their colleagues in Norway except through 
Norwegian students and teachers who 
have escaped to Sweden. They have, how- 
ever, desired to express their sympathy 
with Norway and have accordingly is- 
sued a public statement supporting the 
cause of Norway and Norway’s students, 
and condemning methods which set aside 
law and justice. In Sweden’s academic 
world many committees have been formed 
for the purpose of assisting in the work 
of the European Students’ Relief Fund at 
Geneva, on the staff of which Sweden is 
represented. 

While academic studies have continued 
much as usual in many fields, there are 
others in which the war has caused an in- 
creased activity. This applies above all to 
technical subjects. Advanced technical 
research has assumed a greater signifi- 
cance than ever before; this is primarily 
due to Sweden’s isolation from the many 
countries which previously provided the 
stimulus in this sphere. Large grants have 
been made towards technical research, 
and a number of scholarships have been 
created for advanced technical subjects. 
An emergency research organization has 
also been formed with the object of mo- 
bilizing technical experiments -for defense 
purposes, if and when required. 

Sweden’s isolation from the great West- 
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ern countries has restricted or completely 
eliminated travelling abroad for purposes 
of study. Kursverksamheten at the Stock- 
holm University (a People’s University 
run by the students themselves and open 
to non-academicians as well as to stu- 
dents) has endeavored to fill this gap by 
organizing language and culture courses 
in English and French, employing largely 
foreign guests in Sweden as lecturers. 
Certain aspects of the student social 
life have been affected by the war. Sports 
clubs, for instance, have to some extent 
concentrated on such sports as may be of 
importance in the country’s defense. It is 
difficult to make any general statement 
about the political life at the various uni- 
versities and colleges, but on the whole it 
can be said that the majority of the stu- 
dents carry on an ever-increasing political 
activity and that they support the policy 
of the incumbent coalition Government. 
The various students’ organizations be- 
long to the Swedish National Union of 
Students, which arranges students’ parlia- 
ments at intervals of a few years. A stu- 
dents’ parliament is planned for 1943, at 
which study programs and various social 
problems affecting the students will be 
discussed. The parliament will also dis- 
cuss the surplus of teachers, theologians, . 
political scientists, young lawyers and 
young doctors, which is at present cre- 
ating a problem on the labor market. It 
is significant that academicians to an in- 
creasing extent are finding it necessary to 
protect their interests along trade union 
lines. Another question closely connected 
with the labor market is that of vocational 
guidance for young people still at school 
—guidance which not only concerns the 
pupils’ talents and interests, but which 
also considers the situation on the labor 
market. This year’s student parliament 


will therefore discuss vocational guidance 
in detail, as well as the question of limit- 
ing the number of students of any given 
subject. 
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Archbishop Johan Ulvsson, Founder in 1477 of Uppsala University, Looks Down 4 
on Present Day Students 
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In the Heart of the Old Town, Near the Cathedral, a Student Enjoys His Morning 
‘ Pipe on His Balcony 
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Student Lodgings in One of the Oldest Buildings of Uppsala, Known as Imperfectum 
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In the Chemical Institute Men and Women Students Are Working Together 


Pictures by Courtesy of the American Swedish News Exchange 





‘The Parson’s New Gown 


By HsauMar BERGMAN 


Translated from the Swedish 


r \ HE PARSON of Lower Sutre 
had a very poor gown. In the 
days of its youth and prosperity 

it had been a very fine gown, but there 
are, alas! things known as moths, wear, 
fading, and burns—the last-named being 
a particular menace to a gown when, as 
was here the case, the parson is an 
absent-minded man with more sense for 
spiritual things than for material. For a 
period of years the parson’s sister 
had given the gown her tenderest care, 
and if one looked closely at its larger 
and lesser patches, one might have the 
impression of a black Milky Way. It was 
therefore not at all a slovenly garment, 
but it was unmistakably shabby. 

Why, then, did the parson not get a 
new one? The reasons were various. 
Lower Sutre is a community which pov- 
erty itself seems to have marked out and 
set up as one of its many headquarters. 
Around it lie more or less well-to-do 
parishes; in fact Upper Sutre is so arro- 
gant that its poor folks are prone to 
stroll through Lower Sutre in order to 
feel they are for the time people of con- 
sequence. If therefore the parson in this 
utterly impoverished community had 
suddenly got himself a brand new gown, 
the congregation would not indeed have 
grumbled, but they would have felt 
aggrieved. People would have asked 
themselves, ““Why is our pastor wallow- 
ing in luxury when his flock is in misery ?”’ 
Nevertheless the parson and his sister 
had for many years been concocting 
plans to provide a new gown, and finally 
they had collected a fund known as the 
Parson of Lower Sutre’s Hat, Cassock, 
and Bands Fund. The fund by no means 
lacked resources; but, as ill luck would 
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have it, the pair had under their charge 
various other funds, such as the Alms 
Fund, the Medicine Fund, the Hymnbook 
Fund, the Christmas Fund, and many oth- 
ers. When, ever so often, these latter 
funds ran short from lack of contribu- 
tions, they would borrow from the com- 
paratively affluent H.C.B. Fund. In its 
pasteboard treasury box were thus assem- 
bled various due-bills, which might no 
doubt be considered as safe assets, but 
which were hard to turn into cash. 

The third reason that hindered the 
parson from getting himself a new cas- 
sock, was, in all seriousness, the devil 
himself. The combination may perhaps 
give offense, but he who by study of re- 
liable sources, as well as to a certain ex- 
tent through personal experience, has 
learned to know the personage in ques- 
tion, must realize quite well that his 
imagination is prone to busy itself with 
ecclesiastical utensils, vestments, croziers, 
and the like. Let the authorities dispute 
about that as they may, it is certain that 
in this case the circumstances were 
peculiar. For if it ever happened that the 
ready money of the fund was so consid- 
erable that one might begin to “think of 
the matter,” and brother and sister sat 
down by the open treasury to count the 
aforesaid cash, to thumb it over and 
make calculations, presto! there came 
knocking at the door some poor person, 
of the parish or out of the parish, lament- 
ing his need and asking for help. That 
had happened not once, it had happened 
twenty times. And surely no one is so 
vigilant as that but the Evil One. 

Furthermore, let anyone judge from 
the following occurrence. Through the 
unexpectedly profitable sale of a calf and 
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certain other farm produce the H.C.B. 
Fund’s cash resources had been notably 
increased. At the same time His Grace 
Bishop Arnberg of Wadképing an- 
nounced his intention of visiting Lower 
Sutre. This coincidence of two rare events 
might well be regarded as a happy sug- 
gestion. A bishop’s visitation is a weighty 
and ceremonious affair, and the recipient 
of it may certainly wish for himself some 
better garment than a black Milky Way 
of patches on his back. The parson’s 
sister accordingly took out the treasury 
box and set it on the table by the window. 
They then settled down by it, and reck- 
oned and re-reckoned how they could 
proceed most wisely and cheaply; for 
riches entail responsibility, and one 
shouldn’t let money run away with one’s 


wits. 

The parson’s sister said, “The cloth 
must be first-class quality, then it will 
last you your lifetime. That will be ex- 
pensive, but I think I can make the gown 
myself after the model of the old one. 


The balance of the money will be enough 
for a hat, which you certainly need.” 

“T do need it,” the parson admitted. 
“But don’t forget your time will be fully 
taken up with preparations for the pre- 
cious visitation. When can you do the 
gown?” 

“There will be free nights,” his sister 
assured him. 

They then discussed back and for- 
ward a bit over the matter, till suddenly 
the parson’s sister laid her hand on the 
treasury box and exclaimed, “Oh my 
gracious!” 

“What do you mean by that?” the 
parson asked in confusion. 

“My gracious!” repeated his sister, 
pointing out through the window. 

Along the road came a gray bundle, an 
old woman. First she ran, then she stood 
still, then she ran again in the direction 
of the parsonage. The parson recognized 
her as an old denizen of the poorhouse 
from Upper Sutre. Her name was in the 
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church register, but the community and 
even the parson called her the Flounder, 
possibly because was crooked- 
mouthed. She had been a seamstress all 
her life and even in the poorhouse she 
continued her trade and sewed excellent 
patchwork quilts for anyone who had the 
patches to make them. 

When he realized who she was, the 
parson declared with a sigh, “It’s most 
peculiar, my dear Hedda. I believe this 
is the twenty-first time this has happened 
to us. We should never have got out the 
H.C.B. Fund.” 

There was a knock at the door, and 
a gray bundle rolled hurriedly in, stood 
in the middle of the floor, wept, blew its 
nose, and came out with, “Peace to this 
house, in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. Behold! Zion 
waiteth, and the Lord is mighty toward 
the weak, amen, amen!” 

“Flounder,” the parson interrupted 
her sternly, “have I not told you that 
you should think more on the Almighty 
and talk less about Him? If you can 
learn a couple of Bible quotations by 
heart, you are welcome to repeat them 
for your own edification, but don’t go 
around talking nonsense.” 

The correction may seem to have been 
too mildly expressed, but in the first 
place the old woman was hardly in her 
right mind, and in the second she had 
lost her daughter the day before. It was 
true that mother and daughter had always 
been on bad terms and continually quar- 
relling, for which reason the old woman’s 
grief should not have been so great. But 
she wept profusely, and if one could not 
respect her sorrow, one might at least in 
this vale of tears respect the appearance 
of it. 

Not in the least abashed, the old 
woman announced her errand as follows: 
“To put it plainly, I want to ask the 
good parson to give me twenty-six dol- 
lars. So I can buy some black cloth, that 
I can get for that price. It’s cheap, cheap, 
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good parson. So I can make a dress for 
my daughter’s funeral. Think, in God’s 
name, that it’s my only child I’m burying. 
Am I to go as an abomination before 
the daughters of Jerusalem?” 

“My dear mother,” the parson sighed 
in perplexity, ‘““why do you come specially 
to me? There are plenty of well-to-do 
folks in your own parish.” 

The old woman answered briskly, 
“Lookee, it’s a crown of glory that I come 
to you, as the lamb to the shepherd. For 
the priest in Upper is as stingy as get- 
out, and a voice came to me and told me 
to go to the pastor of Lower, because 
he had the grace of giving. In Upper 
they say I steal, and the countess at 
Falla, she says I’ve taken her remnants— 
gold and silver stuff, and satin. ‘Be so 
kind,’ says I, ‘and look for ‘em!’ But the 
parson in Lower, he can forgive and be 
merciful.” 



































































































































“As to that, I can be just as strict as 
any other honest man,’ observed the 
parson, somewhat nettled at the com- 
pliment. 

The old woman hastened to add, “To 
be sure, the parson of Lower is a just 
man, but he’s a bit soft-hearted too. And 
consider, dear people, that it’s my only 
funeral, like as twas my own, to be sure. 
And I shall have a bit of a tidy feeling 
that the slanderers won’t make fun o’ me 
when I’m dead. Harkee, ‘She hadn’t so 
much as a black dress when the Bride- 
groom came.’ ” 




























































































“Hush with your rigmarole!” the par- 
son muttered. “Stay still a minute and 
don’t jump around till you tear some- 
thing down! My sister and I will think 
it over.” 
































They took the treasury box and went 
into the next room. There they stood a 
while in silence, pondering. Thereupon 
the sister observed thoughtfully but de- 
cidedly, “It’s the hat will have to go.” 

“Precisely,” agreed the parson; “the 
hat will have to go. And it may just as 
well. The old one is still passable. Be- 
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sides, we’re in the dark time of the year, 
when small defects are less conspicuous. 
But here’s an idea. Isn’t the Flounder a 
clever seamstress? How would it be to let 
her make the gown? In that way we could 
manage that her twenty-six dollars 
wouldn’t be beggar money and that you 
wouldn’t need to sacrifice your nights’ 
sleep. You have more than enough to 
attend to as it is.” 

After some hesitation his sister ap- 
proved the suggestion, and when she had 
purchased cloth of the best quality in the 
city—exhausting therewith the cash of 
the H.C.B. Fund—a message was sent 
to the Flounder. 

The parson found it proper to empha- 
size the importance of the task. “My 
good woman, I show great confidence in 
you when I give you this work. It isn’t 
a matter of a crazy quilt or an ordinary 
worldly garment. No, this is a gown that’s 
to be worn in the Lord’s house and before 
His altar. You must therefore put all your 
skill and care into the work so as to 
achieve something really elegant and 
handsome. Take the measure from the 
old gown, but arrange for the new one to 
be somewhat wider and a bit fuller over 
the shoulders. You see, I’ve noticed that 
the gowns of my colleagues, which are of 
a later date than mine, are considerably 
wider. That seems therefore to be the 
present style, as they say. Why, then, 
shouldn’t I follow it, since now for once 
in a way I’m getting myself something 
new? Take good care of all the snippings 
and keep them, in case the gown should 
need to be repaired at some future time. 
And remember I’m expecting something 
really handsome!”’ 

The instant that the Flounder had got 
the fine cloth between her fingers, a great 
transformation took place in her. The 
humble, silly expression on her face was 
supplanted by a responsible and thought- 
ful mien. She measured the cloth by 
length and breadth, got behind the par- 
son’s back and began to experiment, 
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pushing and thumping him, ordering him 
to stretch himself, then to stand still, 
all of which surprised him a good deal. 

“Gracious! how vigorous and _intelli- 
gent the Flounder has got all of a sudden. 
You'll see that in the end I shall have a 
really sumptuous gown.” 

“Let us hope so,” said his sister. 

During the days that followed, the 
parson was strictly held down by his 
duties, and his sister for her part was 
equally busy with making the house 
worthy of the expected visit. For this 
reason they met less often than usual, 
but whenever this happened, the conver- 
sation returned to the gown. The parson 
in particular found it hard to keep his 
thoughts from the new gown. 

Rubbing his hands together, he would 
say, “I rejoice, I rejoice like a child on 
Christmas Eve. When I used to see my 
colleagues so fittingly gotten up, I have 
often felt a stab in my heart, though I 
wasn't willing to admit it to myself. 
Rightly considered, I have perhaps acted 
badly by not limiting my expenses in 
other directions—”’ 

“What expenses?” interjected Hedda. 
“Outside of bare necessities I don’t know 


that you have had any expenses except 
for your poor. If it’s them you repent of, 
I must say that your new gown is having 
a curious effect on you.” 

The parson twisted about a little before 
he answered: “Repent isn’t the right 
word, but perhaps I might have given 


with more discrimination. Who knows 
whether I haven’t been bolstering up 
vice, when I thought I was relieving 
necessity ?”’ 
“You may find that out on Judgment 
Day,” hissed she, for she was _ short- 
tempered and tired with household du- 
ties. “Till then you'll have to be patient.” 
“On the other hand,” the parson con- 
tinued, “one should consider that dis- 
respect toward the house of God is a sin 
quite as much as any other. Not to appear 
there as worthily clad as lies in one’s 
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power ought to be esteemed as a lack 
in reverence.” 

“Well, so along comes old Flounder to 
raise the level of your piety,” his sister 
interrupted; whereupon the parson 
cleared his throat, blew his nose, and 
went out. 

But the thought of the new gown made 
him a shade more self-important, a trifle 
vain. For it had not been pleasant to 
go about with the black Milky Way on 
his back; no, it had been a cross. The 
cross was now taken off, and the natural 
consequence was that his back straight- 
ened up and his nose was elevated so 
that the poor folk hardly recognized him. 
At last he went up to the poorhouse in 
Upper Sutre, summoned Flounder and 
asked in a dignified tone how the work 
was progressing. This he should not have 
done, inasmuch as Flounder now felt 
that she was a seamstress and an artist 
combined. She told him not to disturb 
her but turn about and go his ways, which 
he accordingly did. 

The day before the bishop’s arrival 
Flounder turned up with the much- 
longed-for gown. She ran, she stopped, 
she ran. She entered the hall, where there 
was no one, laid the packet on the table 
and exclaimed, “Praise the Lord, ye His | 
angels! Praise Him, ye mighty warriors !”’ 

With that she ran while the 
parson and his sister were hurrying to 
the room. The parson’s heart beat with 
boyish vigor as he unfolded the paper, 
cautiously as though the contents were 
glass. When the wrapping was off, the 
sister uttered a cry. The parson, on the 
contrary, stood completely silent and 
spoke not a word before he had overcome 
his emotion and recovered his self-con- 
irol. 

At last he said, ““My dear Hedda, this 
is naturally a hard blow and a great 
loss, but we must bear it with equanimity. 
Above all we mustn’t get provoked at 
poor Flounder. The fault is wholly and 
completely ours, or, I should rather say, 
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mine; since it was I who had the unlucky 
idea.” 

What was the fault? The sewing was 
done with a skilful hand, so that no 
seamstress in the world need have been 
ashamed for the stitches. And the whole 
work displayed genuine good taste, in- 
telligence, and care. Unfortunately the 
result had been not a minister’s gown 
but a crazy quilt. The fine black cloth 
had been cut into wide strips, and be- 
tween these strips the old woman had 
inserted other strips of gold-and-silver 
brocade, silk and satin. Here, presum- 
ably, were the remnants missed by the 
Countess of Falla, for in the frivolous 
days of her youth the Countess had 
gon® about clad in  gold-and-silver 
brocade, silk and satin. The patches were 
arranged with taste and a good sense of 
color. One might very properly have used 
this piece as a wall-hanging, or as a cur- 
tain in a doorway. But to hang it on the 
shoulders of a parson? On the parson of 
Lower Sutre? No. Hedda lamented over 
the lovely black cloth, which she had 
bought at such a high price; she even 
wept. 

The parson did not commiserate him- 
self. He put the whole affair out of his 
head and heart with the words, “Well, 
the old gown returns again to its place 
of honor. My parishioners know it, and 
as to His Grace, he understands that the 
benefice is lean, and anyhow he is not 
too much preoccupied with externals.”’ 

The crazy quilt was laid back in its 
paper and pushed aside. In due time the 
bishop arrived, and the visitation was 
conducted without any noteworthy in- 
cidents. On Sunday after the high ser- 
vice His Grace, the dean of Upper Sutre, 
and other members of the clergy dined 
with the parson of Lower Sutre and his 
sister. The meal, however, was not per- 
mitted to go without interruption, for 
right in the midst of it the door burst 
open and in rushed Flounder, sobbing 
and distressful to behold. 


Turning to the parson, she cried out, 
“Why didn’t you wear my gown in the 
church? Nobody ever told me that I 
didn’t give satisfaction. And I did my 
very best with it.” 

Sister Hedda tried to quiet her and 
lead her out, but the bishop’s interest 
was aroused and he asked for an ex- 
planation. Much embarrassed, the par- 
son now had to exhibit the remarkable 
gown and tell the story of it. His Grace 
examined the patchwork, while the dean 
gave him some account of the old woman, 
who now dried her tears and devoured 
the bishop with her eyes. 

Possibly to console the poor creature, 
His Grace remarked, “Why, as well as I 
can judge, this is really very handsome.” 

Thereupon Flounder lifted her clasped 
hands in ecstasy and exclaimed, “Hear 
what the bishop says! Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings shall one hear 
the truth.” 

The bishop smiled, beckoned the 
woman to him, and said, “But, my good 
mother, you had the order for a parson’s 
gown. Didn’t you know such a garment 
has to be all black? What is all this extra 
stuff here for?’ He pointed to the gold 
brocade. 

The old woman answered vehemently, 
“Why, anybody but a sheep can under- 
stand that. It signifies that the Lower 
Sutre’s parson’s thoughts are precious 
as gold, and the silver signifies that his 
mind is bright and shining as new-pol- 
ished silver.” 

“No, but listen to her!” the bishop ex- 
claimed in surprise. “There’s a mystical 
meaning, then, in all this?” 

“A body can have her ideas,” the old 
woman muttered. “A Christian needn't 
be a hen.” 

“What about the big white satin 
heart?” the bishop inquired. 

The old woman answered briskly, 
“That signifies that the parson’s heart 
is simple and guileless as the heart of 
the Lord Jesus.” 
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THE PARSON’ 


“And the two scarlet folds?” 

“This is Compassion and that is Love, 
for both of them are burning red, the 
Scripture tells us.” 

With a smile the bishop observed, “I 
don’t recall the passage, but it may be 
so. What, then, is the meaning of these 
beautiful, light-blue satin bits?” 

The old woman cast a malicious side- 
glance at the dean, as she answered, 
“They signify that the parson of Lower 
speaks words of mercy instead of bel- 
lowing like a bull, the way he of Upper 
does.” 

“Hm, hm,” said the bishop. “Now 
finally explain to me what that gray piece 
of quite different and poorer cloth has 
to tell us.” 

“That,” responded the old woman, with 
a cunning twinkle in her eyes, “that I 
cut out of my own dirty dress, that I 
wouldn’t even wear again myself.” 

“Ho, ho!” exclaimed the bishop. “And 
yet the parson was to wear it, eh?” 

“Yes,” answered the old woman, “that 
he was. And that signifies that he always 
has the poor close to him.” 

The bishop was now a bit touched and 
in order to suppress a feeling so un- 
suitable to the dinner table he smiled 
cordially at the old woman, patted her 
on the hand, and remarked, “I observe 
to my surprise, good mother, that you 
have an unusual gift for symbolism.” 

“What's that?” she said. 

“Symbolism,” the bishop 
smiling. 
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The old woman went into another 
ecstasy and cried out, “O beauteous 
word! I’ve never heard it before. But it 
is so true, so true. And I shall never for- 
get it as long as I live, for it was as if 
the angels spoke.” 

Meanwhile the tactful Hedda had 
found the right method of putting an end 
to this little scene. She stood in the 
doorway, holding in her hand a mighty 
coffee-cup surrounded by cookies. The 
attraction was irresistible, and Flounder 
vanished hurriedly into the kitchen, leav- 
ing the guests to finish their meal in 
peace. The patchwork remained lying 
over a chair, and when they got up from 
the table His Grace caught sight of it 
again. 

This time he said, “The spiritually- 
minded poor have their ideas, which 
sometimes turn out to be quite imagina- 
tive. Moreover they are often gifted with 
a sense of form and color. This is really 
very handsome, and my worthy brother 
may use it as a wall decoration or a sofa 
spread. The rather since it bears witness 
to the esteem and affection of a simple 
soul. But I must admit that it is hardly 
suitable for a minister's gown.” 

The bishop and the other ecclesiastics 
laughed heartily, but after the laugh His - 
Grace proceeded to add: “And yet I am 
tempted to wish that all ministerial gowns 
and altar-cloths, aye and the whole of 
our church paraphernalia, might display 
this or a similar spirit. 





Norwegian Refugees in Sweden 


By JORGEN JUVE 


r NHE POSITION OF SWEDEN 
during the present war has been 
very difficult, and the Swedish Gov- 

ernment has come in for much criticism, 

especially for its concession to German 
demands in allowing the occupation troops 
in Norway to travel back and forth 
through Swedish territory, a traffic that 

has been going on since April, 1940.* 

But apart from this the Swedish people 

by their hospitality to Norweg‘an refugees 

have rendered Norway a brotherly service 
of the most comprehensive kind. 

Up to the spring of 1942 Sweden had 
received about 5,000 Norwegian fugitives, 
and today the number has risen to 17,000. 
This tremendous increase is of course due 
to conditions in Norway, first and fore- 
most to the scarcity of food, but also to 
the intensive pressure which the German 
labor draft has put upon Norwegian 
youth. The latest report that has reached 
us with regard to this forced labor tells 
of eighty young men who believed that 
they had hard and fast contracts for 
work in Norway, but found themselves 
suddenly sent to a German station. They 
were simply ordered to go on board an 
11,000 ton ship in Oslo harbor which car- 
ried them directly to Germany. They were 
given German uniforms, were relieved of 
their contracts, and told that they would 
soon be sent to Russia. At the same time 
the German commandant took occasion to 
thank the boys because they had “‘declared 
their willingness to stand shoulder to 


* As readers of the Review know, the most 
vigorous protests against the traffic of German 
troops have come from the Swedes themselves. 
Dagens Nyheter wrote on March 26: “There 
is a strong opinion in this country which holds 
that the limit has now been reached; that the 
time has come to end the concessions made in 
the summer of 1940.”—Eprror 


shoulder with the Germans in the fight 
against the barbarians.’ Protests were of 
no avail. It is incidents such as these that 
drive young men to leave their country 
and seek safety on the Swedish side of the 
boundary. 

How their flight from Norway is car- 
ried out cannot be told here. Suffice it to 
say that they arrive in Sweden, where 
the Swedish authorities immediately take 
them in hand, inspect their papers, and 
make a note of them until such times as 
they can be sent to the Norwegian repre- 
sentatives. During the years from April 
1940 till now, an organization has been 
created under the control of the Nor- 
wegian Government which I think can cer- 
tainly be called one of the strongest 
refugee agencies in the world. Both liter- 
ally and figuratively it stands on its own 
feet. It has been possible to build it up 
because the Swedish authorities, respect- 
ing the social standards of the Norwe- 
gians, have allowed the Legation in Stock- 
holm to take care of all Norwegian 
interests in Sweden, and the Legation has 
been able to do this because the Govern- 
ment in Exile has put at its disposal 
sufficient funds to care for every single 
refugee. 

When a Norwegian arrives in Sweden, 
the Swedish authorities send him to a 
Norwegian controlling station, Kjeseter, 
not far from Stockholm. There he or she 
is closely questioned as to any.information 
of value from home. This is followed by 
the physical examination, and then the new 
arrival is put to the work for which he 
is best fitted. It may be a job with the 
Legation or in the service of the Govern- 
ment, either in Sweden or in some other 
country, or a position as functionary in 
one of the numerous Norwegian camps, 
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NORWEGIAN 


or he may be sent to work as a lumber- 
jack in the Swedish forests. For a school 
boy it may mean a trip to Uppsala, where 
he enters whatever class he belongs to in 
the public school, the gymnasium, or the 
University. Everywhere there are Nor- 
wegian teachers paid by the State, which 
also pays the tuition and board of the 
student. Both in 1941 and in 1942 a 
number of Norwegian students graduated 
from the gymnasium in Uppsala. Swedish 
schools with technical, commercial, or 
humanistic curricula are all open to Nor- 
wegians, and many have taken advantage 
of the opportunity. To begin with, it was 
difficult for the Norwegians, especially for 
the young men, to settle down at a stu- 
dent’s desk. They had made their escape 
in order to fight. The idea that Norway 
must be liberated obsessed them com- 
pletely. They have not lost that feeling, 
but they have begun to understand that 
in the present situation it may be neces- 
sary to wait, and the time of waiting 
must be utilized. Norwegians returning to 
their own country will have to build it, 
and whatever knowledge they can bring 
with them will be useful. This realization 
has given plan and continuity to their 
studies. 

In spite of all the trouble in connection 
with their flight, some good has come out 
of it. The Norwegians have learned how 
all-inclusive the Swedish hospitality is. 
The Swedes, through intimate acquaint- 
ance with individual Norwegians, have 
learned much more about what has really 
happened in Norway than any informa- 
tion bureau could have taught them. In 
the promotion of this understanding the 
famous Norwegian professor in Uppsala, 
Fredrik Paasche, has been one of the chief 
factors. He is himself a personality of 
great charm, of diverse interests and 
with a wide knowledge outside his own 
special field. Even before the war he was 
extremely well versed in Swedish culture. 
More than anyone else he has helped to 
build bridges between Norwegians and 
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Swedes. Probably no Norwegian has had 
an opportunity of addressing a greater 
number of Swedes, and as he is a brilliant 
speaker and interpreter of Norwegian 
literature and history, the Swedes love to 
hear him. Personally I shall never forget 
a lecture he gave in the National Gallery 
in Stockholm on the subject “Norwegian 
Literature from Henrik Wergeland to 
Sigrid Undset.”’ He vitalized Norwegian 
history and illumined the present century 
by examples from earlier times. He spoke 
for two hours, and afterwards the pianist 
and clergyman, Ivar Benum, played some 
of Grieg’s best compositions, and the au- 
dience positively refused to leave. 

Norway’s chief official representative 
in Sweden is His Excellency Minister 
Jens Bull. With him are Counselor of the 
Legation, Ingv. Smith-Kielland, the at- 
torney A. Schjédt, who is in charge of 
the refugee office, and the press at- 
taché Jens Schive. These men have the 
chief burden of solving problems in con- 
nection with the fugitives, many of them 
people whose nerves have been strained 
to the breaking point, as they had to leave 
home and family at a moment’s notice in 
order to avoid the iron heel of the Ge- 
stapo. 

In this work the Norwegian authorities 
have had excellent help from the Swedish 
people, who welcome the fugitives with 
open arms. They only regret that they 
cannot take the thousands of Norwegian 
children who no longer get the food they 
ought to have, but the Germans and Quis- 
lings have categorically and mercilessly 
refused all such offers. Norwegians in 
Sweden feel themselves encompassed by 
sympathy. They read a press which goes 
in for the cause of Norway almost one 
hundred per cent. There are newspaper 
men who have taken a strong personal 
stand, such as, for instance, Torgny Seger- 
stedt in Géteborgs Handels-och Sjéfarts- 
tidning, Dr. Johannes Wickman in Dagens 
Nyheter, Torsten Tegnér in Idrottsbladet, 
and Ture Nerman in Trots Allt. These 
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four men all represent papers that are 
read regularly by all Norwegians in 
Sweden. They are sensitively aware of 
everything Norwegian, protest when Nor- 
way or Norwegians are ill-treated, and 
carry on a determined fight for free 
speech and a free press. To Norwegians 
coming from the chaotic state of things in 
their own country, it is a wonderful re- 
lief to be able to read with confidence a 
paper that is edited or an article that is 
written in full freedom. 

The Swedish clergy, led by Bishop 
G. Aulén, and the Swedish authors, led by 
Eyvind Johnson, Frans G. Bengtsson, and 
Harry Martinsson, have met Norwegians 
with wide sympathy and have definitely 
taken Norway’s part. True, there are some 
classes of the Swedish people who have 
not reacted completely against Nazism 
and its manifestations in Norway, but 
that is due either to failure from the be- 
ginning to accept the information that 
has been available, or to prejudices still 
lingering after the old quarrels of Nor- 
wegian-Swedish history. In spite of this 
one may safely say that eighty or ninety 
per cent of the Swedish people today look 
with loathing on the German treatment of 
Norwegians, and they know full well that 
an occupation of Sweden would show the 
same features as those in all other coun- 
tries where the Germans have come in as 
“protectors.”” As the history of the last 
three years has become better known, the 
Swedes have realized that it was only a 
play of fate that saved their country 
from the German barbarism. The calam- 
ity tould have happened in the summer of 
1940, and Sweden at that time was not 
prepared. Today it would be another 
story. 

For a nation which has not itself known 
war, it is not an easy matter to receive 
thousands of fugitives within its boun- 
daries. The man in the street will natu- 
rally think that here are so many more 
thousands of mouths to share the scanty 
rations. Perhaps he does not always un- 
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derstand that Norway is paying for her 
own people in Sweden, as the Norwegian 
Government is paying for our soldiers in 
Great Britain and our aviators in Canada. 
But no money can repay the brotherly 
kindness shown us by the Swedes. They 
treat us as welcome guests who are soon 
to return to their own homes. Norwegians 
can enjoy this hospitality to the full. 
Those who have belonged to organiza- 
tions in Norway meet a hearty welcome 
from the sister organizations in Sweden— 
laborers in their unions, teachers in their 
associations, journalists in the newspa- 
pers, and sportsmen in the Swedish clubs. 
In the present shortage of labor due to the 
universal military service in Sweden, the 
Norwegian refugees may sometimes be a 
welcome addition to the available labor 
forces. Of course they are not all idealists 
or splendid specimens. A nation is made 
up of many ingredients. But on the whole 
they have shown themselves intelligent 
people, and the Swedish authorities have 
had practically no trouble with them. 

There is in Sweden a powerful organi- 
zation known as the Norway Help, the 
prime mover of which is the chairman of the 
city of Stockholm, Fredrik Strém. He has 
worked tirelessly as speaker, writer, and 
inspirer. He has arranged innumerable 
entertainments, and it is no doubt chiefly 
due to him that such large funds have been 
collected in aid of Norway’s cause. The 
bonds that bind Norwegians and Swedes 
together are many, and it is clear to all 
who are working outside of Norway for 
the liberation of their country that Swedes 
in Sweden and everywhere else are heart 
and soul with Norway in her fight. N orwe- 
gian seamen can tell of Swedes who share 
the hard work and perils of the Norwegian 
merchant marine, and recently I met a 
Swedish lieutenant in the Norwegian 
army. They all share in the fight for a free 
Scandinavia, and they know that a free 
Scandinavia must be built up around a 
free Norway. 

(Continued on page 183) 
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THE QUARTERS HiSTORY 


THREE YEARS AGO, ON 
April 12, the Danish 
War Office issued a 
communiqué saying in 
part: “The Danish 
troops offered resist- 
ance against the inva- 
sion of the German 
DENMARK troops, April 9, about 
4:30 a.m.” Since then 
the Danish people have shown that the 
handful of Danish soldiers who, against 
overwhelming odds, gave their lives for 
Denmark did not die in vain. The resist- 
ance of the united Danish people is grow- 
ing. 

Throughout Denmark, which has suf- 
fered materially less than any other Ger- 
man-occupied country, sabotage and other 
forms of resistance have been steadily 
increasing since the Royal Air Force 
bombed Copenhagen the night of January 
27. A dispatch received from Stockholm 
late in April stated that the Danish youth 
organizations—constantly restrained by 
their elders, who see little to gain and 
much to lose in any effort to change the 
situation immediately—are pressing for 
greater anti-German activity. The young- 
er groups in Denmark want to undermine 
the German policies as well as sabotage 
the German war industry. They consider 
any form of cooperation, even under 
duress, as a weakening of Danish national 
honor, and insist on active resistance, 
even if it may result in German terrorism. 

Three years of German occupation have 
matured the youth of Denmark. April 9, 
1940, found Denmark unprepared for 
the German attack. The doctrine advo- 
cated by the present Prime Minister, Eric 
Scavenius, had been that you could live in 
peace even if your closest neighbor hap- 
pened to be Germany. But the war has 
taught the young people of Denmark dif- 
ferently, and shaken their belief in those 
of their elders who after the invasion 


have continued a policy of collaboration 
with the enemy. The young were not pre- 
pared for illegal underground activity, 
and it took time to learn it. They were 
not prepared for hatred, but they learned 
to hate the Germans. It is now the youth 
of Denmark that is leading the fight 
against the oppressors. 


ALREADY IN JANUARY sabotage in Den- 
mark had reached such proportions that 
the German Commander suddenly sum- 
moned the editors of the newspapers in 
Copenhagen and gave them a scolding for 
not writing against it. So far the press 
had been working under explicit German 
orders not to mention such outbreaks. Now 
General von Hannecken wanted the press 
to tell about them and to warn the people 
that severe reprisals would be put into 
effect if the sabotage did not stop. The 
threats included the traditional German 
measures, shooting of hostages, gigantic 
fines levied against the communities where 
sabotage occurred, and, furthermore, that 
the Germans might take over the civil ad- 
ministration of the country. 

But the sabotage is still growing. Week 
after week the German-controlled Kal- 
undborg Radio in Denmark and other 
German-controlled radios on the Conti- 
nent have reported new attacks on Ger- 
mans in Denmark. During the last week 
of March three factories in Copenhagen 
working under German contracts were 
damaged by great explosions, in which 
important machines were ruined. A large 
tailoring establishment burned down, 
when saboteurs poured kerosene on bales 
containing cloth and finished uniforms. At 
Valby the power station and transformer 
house of an important factory blew up, 
and the plant was partly wrecked. All 
over the country the railway system is 
being seriously deranged; farm products 
earmarked for the Germans are being 
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destroyed, and anti-German feeling is 
openly expressed. The Nazi paper Fedre- 
landet, which is heavily subsidized by the 
Germans with funds taken from the Na- 
tional Bank in Copenhagen, wrote edi- 
torially on March 8: “The majority of 
Danish workers seem to believe that 
everything good is to be expected from 
England and everything evil from the 
Germans. The pro-British worker,” Fedre- 
landet continued, “jumps for joy when he 
arrives for work and is informed that he 
can go home because a parachute agent or 
a saboteur has been in the factory and de- 
stroyed the machinery.” 

The day following a warning from the 
joint parliamentary committee of the ma- 
jor parties in the Danish Rigsdag, that 
the German authorities might take over 
the administration of Danish justice if 
sabotage continued, the vicinity of Hille- 
réd sixteen miles northwest of Copen- 
hagen became the scene of one of the 
most intense acts of sabotage so far. Sev- 
eral factories were forced to stop produc- 
tion, and others were badly damaged. 
Four young men were reported to have 
set stores of flax earmarked for Germany 
on fire in a flax-dressing factory, partly 
destroying the power plant. An hour later 
an explosion badly damaged a laundry, 
and within the following half houra tannic 
acid manufacturing plant was destroyed 
by an explosion, and a tire manufacturing 
plant went up in smoke. At Aarhus an 
explosion wrecked the German barracks 
on March 22 killing three German sol- 
diers, and on March 27 the sports arena 
at Aarhus went up in flames soon after 
five hundred beds had been set up there 
for use by the German army. 


Tue DanisH Potice are certain that 
there is a close connection between all 
these acts of sabotage, and a reward of 
20,000 kroner is offered for information 
leading to the arrest of the saboteurs. 
And while the Germans are threatening, 
and the Danish Government is pleading, 
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the young people of Denmark continue 
their fight for freedom. 

As in other occupied countries, the Ger- 
mans have been forced to import their 
own women to entertain the troops, and 
on April 27 the Copenhagen radio report- 
ed that four female members of the Ger- 
man forces occupying Denmark were in- 
jured in a bomb outrage in Kolding. A 
homemade bomb had exploded in front of 
a window at a-High School Home, and 
fragments of the bomb burst into a room 
in which “twenty-five ladies were having 
supper.” The broadcast stated that there 
was “considerable consternation.” 

Altogether five hundred persons have 
been examined in this bombing case, but 
ro evidence has been forthcoming. A 
Nazi paper states that “it would be dan- 
gerous for anyone who knows the inside 
story to reveal anything about the case. 
Any person who would help the police 
solve this question would risk his position, 
his health, and possibly his life.” 


A Group or Danisu Boys have carried 
out many acts of sabotage while in prison 
in Aalborg for earlier acts. The boys be- 
longed to the Churchill Club of the Cathe- 
dral School. Shortly after the Royal Air 
Force bombardment of the city they start- 
ed a campaign against the Germans, steal- 
ing bayonets, revolvers, ammunition, and 
band grenades, and acting as saboteurs. 
Eventually they were caught and a con- 
siderable arsenal was found in their hid- 
ing-place. They had planned to drop the 
grenades on the owners from the tower of 
Saint Budolfi Church, but their arrest pre- 
vented this. Three of the boys were kept 
in one cell in Aalborg prison. They had a 
saw smuggled in and cut through the bars 
in such a way that they could remove them 
and replace them at will. For many nights 
in succession they climbed out of the 
window, saw friends in town, organized 
and carried out extensive sabotage against 
the Germans, and returned before day- 
break to their cells. One night they got 
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caught, when the Royal Air Force paid 
a visit to Aalborg. They dared not seek 
shelter for fear of being recognized, and 
so were caught by the police. And were 
the police surprised! This time the boys 
got heavier sentences—one fifteen years 
and the two others ten years each. 
Sabotage is a dangerous business which 
must be learned. It is not for everybody 
to become a good saboteur. But on Tues- 
day, March 23, the Danish people used 
the election to the Danish parliament to 
show the Germans where they stand. 


ACCORDING TO THE CONSTITUTION the 
term of the Rigsdag expired in March 
this year, and it was therefore mandatory 
for the Government to order an election. 
In January, however, the German rulers 
informed the Danish Government that no 
parliamentary election could take place 
in an occupied territory, and the proposed 
election was therefore cancelled. 

Later the German authorities changed 
their minds and informed the Danish 
Government that the election could take 
place as previously decided, March 23. 
Due to the tardiness of the Germans in 
sanctioning the elections less than two 
weeks in advance, together with the Ger- 
man ban on public electioneering, little 
time was given the people to make up 
their minds which way to vote. The lead- 
ing parties, the Conservatives, the Lib- 
erals (Farmers’ Party), the Left Wing 
Liberals (Radikale Venstre) and the 
Social-Democratic Labor Party pooled 
their propaganda on the principle that it 
was all-important to maintain the demo- 
cratic institution of voting and less im- 
portant to whom, the vote fell. The com- 
bined parties ran joint advertisements in 
the press asking the public merely to vote 
for one of them, without any further rec- 
ommendation. The German party in 
Slesvig said that it would refrain from 
participating in the election; while the 
so-called Danish Nazis carried on a vio- 
lent campaign. 
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Independent of the major parties, Dan- 
ish Union (Dansk Samling) under the 
leadership of Arne Sérensen appealed to 
the public to cast their votes against the 
Scavenius Government as a demonstration 
of disapproval. Otherwise the election was 
without internal political issues. The vot- 
ers went to the polls to cast their ballots 
for or against the Germans. The results 
show, perhaps better than anything else 
that has happened in Denmark since 
April 9, 1940, the attitude of the Danish 
people. It was a national election in 
which 2,009,295 Danes voted for Den- 
mark against Germany—a greater par- 
ticipation than ever before in Danish his- 
tory. The coalition parties received 363,- 
000 more votes than in 1939. The Danish 
Nazis, who had received strong financial 
and other support from the Germans, re- 
ceived a total of 43,277 votes or less than 
2 percent of the total. In 1939 the Nazis 
received 31,032 votes and the results of 
the 1943 election is in reality a decline, 
inasmuch as the German minority in 
Slesvig, which mustered 15,000 votes in 
1939, had been ordered to vote en masse 
for the Danish Nazis. The young party, 
Danish Union, received 43,257 
against 8,553 in 1939, an increase of sev- 


votes 


eral hundred percent. Its platform called 
for a direct protest against the Germans 
and against the Scavenius regime. It is 
perhaps a small voice, but a voice that 
made itself heard. 


Tue GerMAN Army of occupation is at 
present estimated at about 100,000. So 
far Germany has borrowed two bil- 
lion Danish kroner for its support, be- 
sides the billions of kroner she owes on 
the clearing account in the National Bank 
for agricultural and other products and 
services that she has expropriated. ~ 

During the early part of the year, the 
Germans presented the Danish Govern- 
ment with new demands for more exports 
to Germany. Among other things they re- 
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quested 100,000 tons of meat and bacon 
for immediate delivery. This resulted in 
a serious decline in the supplies to the 
Danish people, and it is now almost im- 
possible to buy meat and bacon in the 
stores. 

The Germans have suffered serious 
losses of shipping during the increasing 
United Nations’ air war on the Continent. 
Lately the British have again mined the 
Baltic, and many ships have been reported 
lost. The lack of tonnage has finally be- 
come so serious that Germany has or- 
dered the Danish Government, under 
threat of serious consequences, to deliver 
four of the ships belonging to the United 
Steamship Company. Fortunately most of 
the ships still in Danish harbors are 
equipped with diesel motors, and Ger- 
many does not have the oil to run ships 
of that type. 


Popuvar Pressure has obliged the Ger- 
mans to release the Danish surgeon, Ole 
Chievitz, and the director of the Danish 
National Libraries, Th. Déssing, who 
were imprisoned last November charged 
with “spiritual sabotage” against a for- 
eign power. Some time after their im- 
prisonment wide-spread resentment in 
Denmark, Sweden, and Finland resulted 
in their transfer from prison to a hospital. 

Ole Chievitz was the organizer of the 
Danish ambulance to Finland during the 
Winter War in 1939-1940 and he partici- 
pated also in the Finnish war for libera- 
tion after the First World War. The re- 
lease of Ole Chievitz is therefore regarded 
as a German move to improve relations 


with the Finnish people. 


Tue Leavers or THE CHURCH and 600 
members of the Danish Society of Archi- 
tects have sent a strong protest to the 
Government condemning the unhealthy 


conditions under which citizens are being 
held in over-crowded cells in all the 
prisons of the country. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
Frank M. ANDREWs, 
commander of all 
United States forces in 
the European theater of 
operations, and Bishop 
Adna W. Leonard, 


chairman general of 

United States Army 

ICELAND and Navy chaplains, 
were killed in an airplane accident in 
Iceland on May 3. The plane crashed in 
“an isolated locality’’ and only one en- 
listed man out of fifteen survived. Several 


other high ranking American officers were 
on the plane. 


Tue Attuine has spent the greater 
part of its present session on attempts to 
reconcile the conflicting interests with 
regard to price control and tax legisla- 
tion, but so far without success. The new 
non-partisan Cabinet introduced a bill 
proposing a system of compulsory savings 
together with a special tax on individual 
increments in excess of 50,000 crowns 
during 1940-1941. A third measure aimed 
at curbing inflation was a proposal to 
reduce the cost of living compensation to 
80 per cent of the Official Index. The 
fourth major proposal would devise spe- 
cial machinery for price control on agri- 
cultural products. The bill has met with 
adverse criticism from most of the press, 
but the strongest opposition to certain 
measures has come from organized labor. 
A board of three specialists has been 
formed in order to study new and further 
application of social security in Iceland. 


IceELAnp Has Been Mourning in re- 
cent months a great number of sailors and 
passengers lost at sea during the winter. 
Several fishing boats have sunk with 
all hands, either through unusually severe 
storms or through enemy action. The 
greatest single loss was that of a coastal 
vessel on which thirty-one persons were 
drowned, a crew of seven and twenty-four 
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passengers, including nine women and one 
child. This accident is particularly tragic, 
as most of the crew and passengers were 
from one small community, and consti- 
tuted one tenth of its population. A relief 
fund for the widows and orphans had 
reached over 400,000 crowns in about 
three weeks. 

Property damage on land has also been 
heavy this winter on account of the strong 
gales, especially on docks and harbor in- 
stallations, and telephone lines. 


Tue Orriciat Inpex for living costs 
stood at 262 in March, having thus been 
reduced by 10 per cent since December 
1942. 

The trade balance for 1942 was unfa- 
vorable by 47,639,000 crowns. The im- 
ports totalled 248,072,000 while the ex- 
port was 200,433,000 crowns. The note 
circulation of the banks reached an all 
time high of 108,000,000 crowns in De- 
cember 1942. At the end of the year the 
position of Icelandic banks toward foreign 
countries showed a favorable balance of 
284,769,000 crowns. 


Construction Work has been re- 
sumed on the great heating project of the 
City of Reykjavik with materials received 
from the United States. Wells have been 
drilled in the hot springs areas, and from 
there the boiling water will be piped to 
the city, where it will replace the old fuel 
consuming furnaces. 


THe Herrine Season for 1942 was 
one of the best in Iceland’s history. The 
output was 1,544,159 hectoliters for the 
herring oil and meal industries against 
979,000 in 1941. Salt herring, however, 
amounted to only 49,548 barrels against 
70,003 in 1941. Other fisheries were 
neither so rich nor so profitable as the 
year before. Prices have gone down in 


England, while wages have risen in Ice- 
land, making it increasingly difficult for 
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small boats to hire sailors in competition 
with defense work, and the fishing fleet 
has been greatly reduced through heavy 
losses since the outbreak of the war. Nev- 
ertheless the proportional value of the 
fish has increased in recent years with 
modern methods of curing, particularly 
the conserving of fillets in the many new 
freezing plants. The total value of fish 
products exported in 1942 was 192,848,- 
000 crowns. 

In accordance with a resolution of the 
Althing, subsidies of up to 25,000,000 
crowns are being paid to the farmers on 
their produce for 1941 and 1942, because 
of the difficulties in finding adequate mar- 
kets since Iceland was cut off from trad- 
ing with the Continent. 


Tue Revier Funp for Norway had 
reached 700,000 crowns by the end of 
March. Of this sum 350,000 was gener- 
ously contributed by the Althing. A drive 
has also been started for the Red Cross 
of the Soviet Union. The Fund had 
reached 80,000 crowns in March. Sir 
Walter Citrine, the British Trade Unions 
leader, has undertaken to purchase the 
goods and to secure shipment of them to 
Russia. 


Tue Icetanpic ALUMNI! Association in 
Copenhagen celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary on January 21. In this connection it 
was announced that a new Icelandic mag- 
azine, Fron, will be published in Copen- 
hagen. The magazine is designated to 
serve as a cultural link between Icelandic 
students and scholars who are scattered 
over the Continent without any direct 
Iceland. The editors are 
Professor Jén Helgason and Jakob Bene- 
diktsson. 


contact with 


Tue Recent, Mr. Sveinn Bjérnsson, 
has been re-elected for a third term of one 
year. 
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Hit ier’s So-CaLiep 
new order in Norway is 
rapidly reducing the 
Norwegian people to a 
standard of living bor- 
dering on starvation. 
Such is the tragic situ- 
ation after more than 
three years of enemy 
occupation. The looting 
by the Germans of the country’s food sup- 
plies in storehouses, as well as of most of 
the new farm crops and fisheries catch, 
has been ruthless to the last degree, no 
consideration having been shown even to 
the sick or to aged people who had been 
prescribed special diets as a means to 
recovery or the maintenance of health. 

As a result of the enemy’s merciless 
plundering, many victims have died pre- 
maturely for lack of proper food. 
Even the school children’s free breakfast 
menus have been reduced below the mini- 
mum requirement for growing children, 
and in many school districts throughout 
the country have been abolished alto- 
gether. 

The situation is doubly tragic when 
viewed from the basis of Norway’s rating 
before the German invasion as a socially 
progressive nation with a high standard 
of living. An achievement such as this had 
not been brought to fruition in a day, a 
month, or a few years. It was the Norwe- 
gian people’s heritage of many centuries, 
the result of hard work in developing the 
country’s resources, scanty though they 
are in comparison with more favored 
lands, and the social application of high 
ideals by men and women imbued with a 
love of country and faith in the ability 
of the common people to govern them- 
selves. All of this is now being trampled 
to earth by Hitler’s brutal hordes. 


THe Repuction oF THE NORWEGIAN 
people to the status of virtual slavery is 
clearly evidenced by Hitler’s order to 
mobilize all of Norway’s labor power, in- 
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cluding that of the women. The occupying 
authorities, under orders from Berlin, 
have proclaimed a so-called “law,” mak- 
ing labor,service obligatory for all young 
people of both sexes between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-six. 

This latest order is a considerable ex- 
tension of the age categories of those 
previously made subject to forced labor. 
The situation, which is obvious proof of 
Germany’s severe shortage of industrial 
labor power as well as of the desperate 
need of men for military service, is 
rapidly bringing about the most serious 
crisis in Norway since the invasion in 
April 1940. 

A considerable number of men mobil- 
ized for labor service were during April 
shipped to Germany against their will. 
Many of these have been forced into mil- 
itary service, contrary to all prior agree- 
ments. Nothing the Nazis have committed 
in the way of brutality since the invasion 
has aroused the Norwegian people’s re- 
sentment and bitterness so much as this, 
up to now the most flagrant violation of 
international law. 

On April 6 a considerable number of 
mobilized workers were sent to the small 
town of Svelvik on the Oslofjord, south 
of the capital, and enrolled in the Nazi 
organization “Legion Speer.” Those who 
were chauffeurs among them were ordered 
to put on German uniforms, and their 
Norwegian identification papers were 
taken away from them. Later all were 
commanded to take an oath of allegiance 
to the Nazi war machine. Several refused 
and were imprisoned. The Nazi occupying 
authorities recorded all men sent to Ger- 
many for military service and for labor 
service in the German war industries as 
“Norwegian volunteers.” 

In Oslo mobilized workers assembled 
under orders in the hall of one of the 
city’s public schools. There they were in- 
formed for the first time that their labor 
service would continue for the duration of 
the war, and that chauffeurs should con- 
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tinue as such in the service of a German 
division under the usual conditions. When 
the men protested that the mobilization 
order limited their forced service to six 
months, the Germans answered that the 
service of all mobilized Norwegian work- 
ers would continue for the duration. 

Thousands of Norwegians in all parts 
of the country were called in during 
March and April for a hasty medical ex- 
amination and thereupon transported in 
groups to the far North for forced labor 
on the construction of extensive new 
coastal fortifications in anticipation of an 
Allied invasion. The first contingent of 
several hundred mobilized work slaves 
left Oslo by ship on April 6. Among them 
were many office workers, merchants, and 
subordinate bank officials, ranging in age 
from eighteen to thirty years. 

Every day thereafter full train loads 
of work slaves have proceeded to other 
points in the northern and northwestern 
coastal regions. All were enrolled in the 
Nazi organization “Todt” and placed un- 
der strict military command. April 15 was 
the deadline for completing the registra- 
tion of forced workers. 

Most of the labor slaves were put to 
work on construction of the new Northern 
Railway (Nordlandsbanen) or on high- 
way construction and new coastal fortifi- 
cations. Among the destinations of the 
workers were Moe in Rana, Fauske, Nar- 
vik, Alta, and Kirkenes on the border of 
Finland. Others were sent to far north- 
ern and west coast airplane fields or to 
the mines at Stord and Knaben. 

Norwegian patriots are convinced that 
the haste and ruthlessness with which the 
Germans carried out the forced labor 
mobilization was done with a view to 
crushing the ever-growing resistance of 
the home front. They are equally con- 
vinced that also in this case the hope of 
the German enemy will be blasted. The 
flaming anger of the people will make 
home front resistance to German tyranny 
stronger and more determined than ever. 
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Turee GerMan OFFicers, a captain 
and two lieutenants, were condemned to 
death by a German court martial in Kris- 
tiansand, important south coast city, and 
shot, according to a news story in the 
Swedish newspaper, Aftontidningen. The 
executions took place in the middle of 
March. They were accused of having 
“cooperated with the enemy.” 

Those three Germans must have had a 
conscience, since they were on friendly 
terms with patriotic Norwegians and pos- 
sibly with the British and Americans. 
That is indeed noteworthy. It is further 
reported that a few weeks prior to the 
before-mentioned executions no fewer 
than eighteen German officers and private 
soldiers were condemned to death in the 
same district and shot. 


FREEDOM oF THE Press is a thing of 
the past in Norway. The few remaining 
newspapers now being published are all 
under strict Nazi control. Directives as 
to how and what shall be published are 
prepared and sent to the editors by the 
Nazi censorship office in Oslo. Editors 
who fail to comply with the directives are 
subject to dire consequences. But the 
underground press still functions and the 
patriotic home front has devised ways and 
means of getting news, often under dan- | 
gerous circumstances, from the several 
sections of the country and from the out- 
side world. 

Reduction of the number of Norway’s 
daily newspapers and other publications 
continues apace. Thus two of Oslo’s lead- 
ing dailies, the old conservative organ, 
Morgenbladet, of which the president of 
the Storting, C. J. Hambro, was editor 
prior to his election to the Storting, and 
Dagbladet, discontinued publication in 
the middle of April. 

The censorship office (called Pressedi- 
rektoratet) had originally proposed that 
these two newspapers and the Norwegian 
Mercantile and Shipping Gazette (Norges 
Handels- og Sjéfartstidende), the coun- 
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Foreign Minister Trygve Lie 


try’s foremost merchant marine daily, be 
merged and published as an afternoon 
paper. As editor, the Germans had select- 
ed the quisling, Oistein Orre Eskeland, 
but the editors and directors of the papers 
in question refused to accept the pro- 
posal. 

Thereupon the Germans ordered the 
two first named papers to discontinue 
publication from April 15. They decided 
to permit Sjdfartstidende to continue as 
a weekly trade journal. Several hundred 
small town newspapers, ranging from 
dailies to semi-weeklies and weeklies, have 
been suppressed during the last year. A 
good many papers throughout the coun- 
try folded up of their own accord owing 
to the loss of readers who found nothing 
new in them under the German censorship. 


Tue Tuirp ANNIveERsARY of the treach- 
erous invasion of Norway by the Germans 
was solemnly observed April 9 by King 


Haakon and the Norwegian Government 
in Exile in London by divine service in 
one of the British capital’s best known 
churches, St. Martin’s in the Field. The 
church service was conducted by the Nor- 
wegian navy chaplain, Captain Leirvaag. 
The Rev. Georg Maller, who had recently 
arrived from Norway, delivered an im- 
pressive sermon. 

After divine service King Haakon 
spoke over the radio to the British people, 
and Prime Minister Johan Nygaardsvold 
broadcast a speech to the people in Nor- 
way. 


The King expressed his sincere 
thanks to the British people for the hos- 
pitality the Norwegian Government and 
other Norwegian nationals in exile had 
enjoyed during the last three years. He 
praised the British for their courage and 


steadfastness during the dark days of 
1940. This gave us all encouragement, he 
said, and confidence that we would live to 
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see Norway free and independent once 
more. 

In his radio speech to Norway Premier 
Nygaardsvold reminded his hearers that 
on this day Norway had been at war three 
years. “We had lived in peace during 
more than one hundred years,” Mr. Ny- 
gaardsvold said, “and we were prepared 
for the avocations of peace more than for 
war. 

“The three years since the brutal inva- 
sion have brought the Norwegian people 
great suffering and privation, but they 
have, through conflict and struggle at 
home and abroad, proved their right to 
live as a free and independent nation.” 
The speaker reviewed the history of Nor- 
way’s war effort during the last three 


years and closed by declaring that “as 


soon as Norway has been liberated, the 
Government will present its resignation 
to the King. We hope that thereafter a 
coalition government will be formed on 
the broadest popular basis. . . . One thing 
is certain, future Norway will build upon 


the tried and firm foundation of democ- 
racy.” 


Two MemBERs or THE NorwEGIAN Gov- 
ernment in Exile, Foreign Minister 
Trygve Lie and Minister of Shipping Ma- 
jor Arne Sunde, have spent considerable 
time in the United States during the last 
quarter, chiefly in Washington but also in 
New York and other cities, in connection 
with important Norwegian governmental 
affairs. Both officials are now back in 
London. 

Minister Sunde, whose work in this 
country extended over a period of four 
months, eccupied in Washington 
chiefly with the task of obtaining new 
American ships-to replace lost Norwegian 
tonnage torpedoed and attacked by enemy 
air-bombers in the battle of the Atlantic 
and in other parts of the world. In a re- 
cent interview in London Minister Sunde 
said that he was of course prevented from 
making public the exact number of Nor- 


was 
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wegian ships lost, but the loss, he said, 
was great. 

He declared further that the American 
authorities had promised to deliver to the 
Norwegian Government twenty new ships 
this year. This promise, he added, in- 
cluded large tankers and ordinary cargo 
ships. President Roosevelt, Minister 
Sunde said, had declared that Norway 
would doubtless be given opportunity 
after the war to buy at a reasonable price 
all the ships which the United States ship- 
ping authorities had transferred to the 
Norwegian flag and placed under Norwe- 
gian control during the war. 

Ambassador Morgenstierne took an ac- 
tive part in all conferences with the Amer- 
ican authorities regarding Minister Sun- 
de’s mission. As a result of their work a 
shipping committee has been appointed 
with headquarters in Washington to deal 
with all shipping problems of interest to 
both nations. Norway recently took over 
two ships of the Liberty class of 11,000 
tons each. Four additional ships of this 
class and two motor ships are expected to 
be delivered to the Norwegian Govern- 
ment in the near future. 

Foreign Minister Lie arrived in this 
country in the latter part of February for 
the purpose of clarifying for the American 
authorities certain phases of the foreign — 
policy of the Norwegian Government. To- 
gether with Ambassador Morgenstierne, 
Mr. Lie held a series of conferences with 
the then acting Secretary of State, Sum- 
ner Welles, during Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull’s illness. 


Haakon Liz, One or Norway's fore- 
most labor leaders and for a number of 
years before the invasion leader of the 
Norwegian labor movement's educational 
league, arrived in New York in the early 
part of this year from London, where he 
remained for a short time after an excit- 
ing escape from the clutches of the Nazis 
in Norway. After the enemy invasion and 
the suppression of the organized labor 
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movement, Mr. Lie took a job as a motor 
truck driver in Oslo, mainly to hide his 
identity, and became a leading: organizer 
of home front resistance. 

He is now in the service of the New 
York branch of the Norwegian Seamen’s 
Union. 


Vipkun Quisiine, Hitier’s Puprer 
premier, was received by Fihrer Adolf 
Hitler at his headquarters in Germany on 
April 19. This was the fifth such con- 
ference held recently between Hitler and 
his several satellites from European coun- 
tries overrun by the German military 
hordes. 

The discussion between Hitler and 
Quisling, according to the Berlin radio, 
“was conducted in a spirit of complete 
mutual confidence,” both sides being in 
accord on all questions. It was regarded 
as certain that the Fiihrer’s conversation 
with the traitor Quisling concerned mat- 
ters of defense against the threatened 
Allied invasion of northern Norway, a 
threat which has made the Germans jit- 
tery. Present at the conference with 
Quisling were Heinrich Himmler, chief 
of the Gestapo, and Reichskommissar in 
Norway Josef Terboven. Neither Quisling 
nor Terboven dare appear in public in 
Norway without a heavy guard of storm 
troopers. 


Tue University or Osto was ordered 
closed by the Germans early in March as 
a result of a conflict between the students 
and the enemy-controlled Nazi student 
society. A large majority of the students 
protested against a proposal to permit the 
Nazi student organization to regulate the 
matter of forced labor service among the 
students. When the loyal students refused 
to recall their protest resolution and 
simultaneously declared that they refused 
to recognize the Nazi-controlled student 
organization, the University was ordered 
closed and the students sent to the forests 
to do lumbering under the forced labor 
decree. 


A Series oF incidents 
which followed each 
other in March and 
April flashed a sharp 
light on the matter of 
Swedish neutrality, and 
brought out in the press 
i ce many outspoken edito- 
SWEDEN rials which demanded 
that foreign . trespass- 
ers, whether intentional or unintentional, 
be severely admonished and that the rules 
which guard Sweden’s neutrality be stif- 
fened and rigidly adhered to. 

These incidents concerned a German 
courier plane, bound from Finland to 
Oslo, which after making a forced landing 
in Varmland was found to have carried 
dismounted machine guns and ammunition 
as well as fifteen uniformed German sol- 
diers; the discovery of maps of Sweden, 
Norway, and Finland contained in bales 
of waste paper being sent from Finland 
via Sweden to Germany, and, finally, the 
attack on a Swedish submarine by a Ger- 
man merchantman in Swedish territorial 
waters. 

The submarine in question was the 
Draken, which on April 16 was maneu- 
vering in Swedish territorial waters in a 
submerged position with only its periscope 
visible above the water, when it was fired 
on by an armed German merchant ship. 
The submarine crash-dived and escaped. 
Three hours later the loss of another 
Swedish submarine, the Ulven, was re- 
ported to Admiral Fabian Tamm, Chief 
of the Swedish Navy. Despite long and 
intensive search by expert divers and 
salvage ships, it was impossible even to 
locate the vessel. Following the report of 
the Draken incident, the Swedish Lega- 
tion in Berlin was instructed to lodge a 
protest with Germany. 

Admitting that the captain of the Ger- 
man vessel, a merchantman named Alt- 
kirch, had fired at the Swedish submarine, 
while the latter was engaged in maneuvers 
in waters of the Kattegat off Marstrand, 
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Germany claimed that the captain of the 
Altkirch feared he was about to be at- 
tacked by an enemy submarine and, dis- 
claiming any responsibility for “such a 
regrettable incident,’ Germany said that 
it “must request the Swedish Government 
to give its submarines instructions so that 
it can be guaranteed that . . . such an 
incident . . . is not repeated.” 

Sweden regarded the German note as 
“unsatisfactory” and sent a second note 
from Sweden on April 23 which repeated 
the charge that the Altkirch had opened 
fire on the Draken while both ships were 
in Swedish waters, where the German 
vessel had no right to open fire under any 
circumstances. Germany was also charged 
with another breach of Sweden’s neutral- 
ity in laying a mine field in Swedish wa- 
ters, as was discovered by Swedish divers 
searching for the lost Ulven. In this sec- 
ond note Germany was warned that ‘‘the 
Swedish Government has ordered Swedish 
warships to intervene against ships which, 
by laying mines or by opening fire against 
other ships or by any other action, are 
found breaking the prohibition against 
warlike actions within Swedish territorial 
waters.” The note ended with a request 
that the German Government see to it that 
German ships in Swedish waters refrain 
from such actions. 

No German reply to this second note 
was received up to May 3. Unofficially, 
however, it was stated in press reports 
from Germany that Berlin took the posi- 
tion that undoubtedly German mines 
might have caused the sinking of the 
Ulven, but that it was well known that 
British airplanes had laid mines near the 
Swedish coast. 

The Swedish press, which all through 
the development of this incident had 
taken a very strong and outspoken stand, 
continued to speak against the neutrality 
breach in no uncertain terms.,So far, the 
newspapers have not yet commented upon 
the German effort to put the blame of the 
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sinking of the Ulven on Great Britain, but 
it was recollected in Stockholm that an- 
chored mines which had been taken up in 
Swedish waters had definitely been Ger- 
man. 


Proposats For INCREASING Sweden's 
consular representation in North and 
South America, and placing emphasis 
upon promoting Swedish interests, ‘‘espe- 
cially those of a commercial character 
which will need support when peace is 
re-established,” are contained in the re- 
port, made public on April 21, of a special 
committee headed by Erik C:son Bohe- 
man, Swedish Undersecretary of State. 
Other members of the Committee are: 
Stig Sahlin, director of the Royal Swedish 
Board of Trade; Axel Ax:son Johnson, 
president of the Johnson Line; Olof H. 
Lamm, former Swedish Consul General 
in New York; Conrad Jonsson, editor of 
the Eskilstuna newspaper Folket ; Torsten 
Vinell, director of the Swedish Export 
Association; Rolf von Heidenstam, man- 
aging director of the AGA, manufacturers 
of gas accumulators; Professor Gunnar 
Myrdal, a member of the First Chamber 
of the Swedish Riksdag, and Alfred Oste, 
foreign editor of the Stockholm newspaper 
Svenska Dagbladet, who recently returned - 
from a tour of the United States with four 
other Swedish newspaper men. 

In its report the Committee recommends 
the establishment, for the first time, of a 
Swedish Legation in Ottawa, the Minister 
to be in charge of the Consulate General 
in Montreal; the prompt filling of the 
vacancy of Minister to Mexico, as well as 
the filling of posts of chargé d’affaires in 
Colombia and Venezuela; advancement of 
the Consulates in Chicago and San Fran- 


cisco to Consulates General; appointment 


of a new vice consul in New York; ap- 
pointment of a commercial attaché in San 
Francisco, and new vice consuls in Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Minneapolis. 
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Sweden’s press, hailing the report and 
the work of the committee with satisfac- 
tion, expressed the hope that the Gov- 
ernment and the Riksdag would act 
speedily and favorably on the recom- 
mendations. Svenska Dagbladet said: “It 
is obvious that America after the war will 
hold a position even more important than 
heretofore. The government control of 
trade introduced during the war will prob- 
ably be largely maintained and only 
gradually liquidated. This process will 
probably depend upon international nego- 
tiations, making diplomatic intercession 
indispensable. Then, more than ever, 
Swedish business will need aid from its 
official representatives. The enormous in- 
dustrial expansion in both North and 
South America and the devastation of 
Europe by the war will force Swedish 
industry and commerce to turn especially 
to the New World, where old markets 
must be regained and new markets won.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE ForMATION of 
a new Swedish company—Svensk Inter- 
kontinental Lufttrafik A. B., (SILA)— 
for the development of Sweden’s own in- 
tercontinental air routes after the war, 
especially those to the United States, was 
made in Stockholm on February 24. 
Backed by Swedish shipping companies, 
industries, and banks, a minimum capital 
of 30,000,000 kronor was guaranteed. 
Agreement was reached between SILA 
and the existing, government-owned Aéro- 
transport Company, which was organized 
in 1924. Before the war the Aérotransport 
maintained air routes in Scandinavia as 
well as to many European points. SILA’S 
aim is to build up intercontinental air 
traffic in collaboration with Aérotransport, 
which has put its technical organization 
and experienced management at SILA’S 
disposal. 

Plans for intercontinental air lines 
were made in Sweden last year by leading 
shipping firms in Gothenburg on the one 
hand, and by certain interests in Stock- 
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holm, representing industry and banks, on 
the other. These interests have now been 
merged in SILA. Service to the continents 
will begin “when conditions permit,” the 
announcement said, and contacts with 
other aviation companies in the Northern 
countries will be renewed “in order that 
the intimate collaboration between them 


may be extended to _ intercontinental 
traffic.” 


Swepen’s Retier Work in Greece be- 
came greatly augmented when a group of 
nine prominent Swedes, headed by Justice 
Emil Sandstrém of the Swedish Supreme 
Court, arrived there to reinforce a previ- 
ous relief delegation of eight Swedish and 
some Swiss members, which was sent out 
to Greece last summer. Distribution of 
food in Greece by the joint Swedish-Swiss 
Commission, which had hitherto been con- 
centrated in Athens, Pireus, and vicinity, 
was extended to the neediest districts 
throughout the country. Up to the middle 
of March, Swedish ships had brought to 
Greece from Canada some 104,600 tons 
of wheat and 11,425 tons of dried vege- 
tables, besides sugar, dried milk, and 
medical supplies. The latest cargoes, 
which travelled under safe-conduct from 
the belligerents, arrived on the Swedish 
motorships Akka and Yarrawonga. 

About 25,000 books have been sent 
from Sweden to prisoners of war held in 
camps in Germany, it was reported on 
January 18. They were distributed 
through the Red Cross and the Y.M.C.A. 
Seven Swedes, including women, are ac- 
tively engaged at present in relief work 
on the Continent, mainly among the Al- 
lied war prisoners held in Germany. 


Shortage of writing paper among pris- 
oners of war in Germany is so great that 
many prisoners wishing to continue their 
studies have been forced to make their 
notes on wrappings of cigarette packages, 
according to A. de Blonay, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the European Students’ Relief 
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THE QUARTER’S HISTORY 


Fund, who arrived in Stockholm from 
Geneva on January 30 to seek increased 
Swedish support for student prisoners of 
war. The Swedish Red Cross immediately 
responded to his appeal, and announced 
that most of a supply of 40,000 note 
books, ordered last autumn, had been 
shipped to prisoners of war in Germany 
and Italy. Another 100,000 note books 
and 200,000 sheets of writing paper were 
to be purchased and sent to the Interna- 
tional Red Cross in Geneva to be for- 
warded to British prisoners of war in 
Germany and Italy. 

A “Danish Reading Month” was insti- 
tuted in Stockholm on January. 20 with 
the display of posters reading “Buy a 
Danish Book.” Launched by the Society 
Norden, the observance was aimed to 
strengthen Swedish-Danish cultural rela- 
tions. In the past Denmark had a “Swed- 
ish Reading Year,” and during 1941 there 
were Swedish and Danish ‘weeks’ in 
Copenhagen and Stockholm respectively, 
together with an exchange of travel schol- 
arships and language courses on phono- 
graph records. In editorial comment upon 
the latest move, the Stockholm newspaper, 
Dagens Nyheter, said the same day, 
“Brother peoples have never been so anx- 
ious to acquire knowledge about each 
other as since the time when brute force 
has closed the frontiers.” 


Joun Sremnseck’s Drama, The Moon 
Is Down, opened at the Blanche Theater 
in Stockholm on March 16 and was warm- 
ly greeted by the Stockholm dramatic 
critics. Herbert Grevenius, writing in 
Stockholms-Tidningen, praised the play’s 
“psychologic truth,” and pointed out that 
it was written before the civilian resist- 
ance in Norway reached its present 
heights. “If there is something in this 
dark spring that makes the sky bright, 
and the air easier to breathe, it is that the 
actions in Norway prove that. it is true 
that defeat is always temporary.” Nils 
Bever, writing in Social-Demokraten, said 
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that the play was a reminder of what a 
great democracy meant for a free world. 
“It is an armory, also in a spiritual sense. 
How more often than not it is now the 
American writers who say the liberating 
words to suffering, struggling humanity.” 
So great was the public demand for seats 
for this play that the production was 
moved to the Oscar’s Theater, which has a 
greater seating capacity than the Blanche. 

It was announced in Stockholm on 
March 17 that the American-made motion 
picture, Mrs. Miniver, had just opened 
its sixteenth week at the Rigoletto Thea- 
ter. The film was expected to beat the all- 
time record set by Gone With the Wind, 
which ran in the capital for four hundred 
performances and was seen by more than 
275,000 persons, or more than half of the 
population of Stockholm. 

In a poll taken on April 15 of the 
Stockholm University Students’ Film 
Club and the Social-Democratic Youth 
Group on the ten best foreign films shown 
in Sweden during 1942, Mrs. Miniver was 
accorded first place. Second place was 
by the Students given to the re-issue of 
Charlie Chaplin’s The Gold Rush while 
the Group voted for How Green Was My 
Valley. This picture was placed third by 
the Students, while the Group voted third 
place to Blossoms in the Dust. Neither 
poll chose any German film as among the 
year’s ten best foreign films. 


Tue Tercentenary of the landing of 
Governor Johan Printz at Fort Christina, 
Delaware, on February 15, 1643, was cel- 
ebrated on that date at the little red- 
painted church built by Governor Printz 
in Bottnaryd, Smaland, the Swedish town 
where he was born and is buried. The 
ceremonies were attended by a number of 
people, among them Olle Ekblom, Gover- 
nor of Jénképing Province; Walter S. 
Washington, first secretary of the Ameri- 
can Legation in Stockholm; Sigfrid Ed- 
strém, chairman of the New Sweden Ter- 
centenary Commission, and Olof H. 
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Lamm, former Swedish Consul General in 
New York. A sermon was delivered by 
Bishop Gustaf Ljunggren, while Gover- 
nor Ekblom gave the memorial address. 
He declared Governor Printz to be “‘the 
founder of the important ties between the 
United States and Sweden which have 
lasted through the centuries.””’ Mr. Wash- 
ington said: ‘““We in America are proud of 
the Swedish strain in our colonization. 
Sweden has played a big part in all the 
major enterprises in our country.” A tele- 
gram from the present Governor of Dela- 
ware, Walter Bacon, was read at the 
ceremony, and a wreath from Mrs. Inez 
Thorgny, of the American Legation in 
Stockholm, was laid on the Printz coffin 
in the crypt. Mrs. Thorgny is a descend- 
ant, in the ninth generation, of Governor 
Printz. 


THe VaLuaBLe SwepENsorG Library 
belonging to the late Professor Nils Otto 
Gustaf Nordenskjéld was donated by his 
widow to the Gothenburg Public Library, 
it was announced on January 30. At the 
same time his large geophysical library 
was given to Gothenburg University. 

‘The British Government has made 
available scholarships at British Universi- 
ties for four Swedish students, it was an- 
nounced on February 10. Each is worth 
875 pounds sterling, and is intended to 
cover tuition costs at the selected univer- 
sity from October 1, 1943, to July 1, 
1944, and the return journey to Sweden. 

The value of the Nobel Prizes this year, 
according to Svenska Dagbladet of April 
15, will be 123,690 kronor each. The value 
of the prizes in 1942 was 131,891 kronor 
each, and in 1941 their value was placed 
at 131,496 kronor. 


War Losses Surrerep by Sweden’s 
merchant marine up to April 1, 1943, 
totaled 167 ships of 482,576 gross tons, 
according to a survey made public on 
April 19 by the Royal Swedish Board of 
Trade. A total of 1,133 persons lost their 
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lives of whom 788 were Swedes. Fishing 
boats and those of their crews who were 
killed are not included in the above 
figures. 


The Swedish Navy, from the outbreak 
of the war in September 1939 to January 
1, 1943, furnished escort service to a total 
of 14,740 ships in and around Swedish 
waters, it was officially announced on Feb- 
ruary 4. The distance covered by the es- 
cort vessels was equal to 73 times around 
the globe. 

Another destroyer of the Gdéteborg 
class was launched at the Gétaverken on 
March 23. It was named the Halsingborg. 
Admiral Knut Gunnar Bjurner announced 
after the launching that the Swedish Navy 
had received about 70 new ships since the 
outbreak of the war, and that almost 140 
commercial vessels had been reconstructed 
for naval use. 


SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


Still the Tercentenary 


Five years ago Swedes and Americans 
celebrated the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of New Sweden on 
the Delaware. This year the arrival of 
Governor Printz in the colony, in 1643, 
was commemorated together with other 
important events. The Swedish Colonial 
Society gave a lunch on Forefathers’ Day, 
April 10, in Hotel Barclay, Philadelphia. 
The speakers were His Excellency Woll- 
mar F. Bostrém, who is honorary presi- 
dent of the Society, Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, and Chief Justice of 
Pennsylvania George W. Maxey. The 
speakers stressed the contribution of the 
Swedish colonists who founded the first 
court of justice, the first school, and the 
first religious congregation in what is 
now Pennsylvania. 

On the following day, which was Sun- 
day, the tercentenary of the founding of 
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SCANDINAVIANS 


Gloria Dei (Old Swedes) was celebrated 
in the church, and Mr. Frank W. Melvin, 
president of the Swedish Colonial So- 
ciety, presented the rector with a silver 
plaque in memory of the anniversary. 
Professor Alex J. Uppvall read from the 
historic Gustaf Vasa Bible of the church. 


The Ninth of April 


The Danes of New York once more 
commemorated the occupation of Den- 
mark with divine services, held this time 
in the First Presbyterian Church on 
lower Fifth Avenue. The pastor of the 
church, Rev. J. V. Moldenhawer, who is 
himself a Dane, in his address compared 
the attitude of the Danes after their de- 
feat in 1864 with that of the Germans 
after their defeat in 1918 and spoke of 
how different the world would have been if 
the Germans had been willing, like the 
Danes, to bend their energies toward 
peaceful reconstruction. Minister Henrik 
de Kauffmann’s speech stressed the recent 
elections in Denmark as evidence of the 
failure of the Nazis to conquer the 
Danish resistance. Rev. A. T. Dorf, who 
delivered a sermon in Danish, pointed out 
how the present struggle was one be- 
tween Christianity and heathendom, be- 
tween freedom under Christian principles 
and that bondage of the individual under 
the State which had always been charac- 
teristic of paganism. 


Anniversary Commemorated 


Ambassador W. Morgenstierne, in his 
speech at the Rally in New York, said 
that if ever April Ninth were to lose any 
of its poignant significance, then there 
might be reason to cry: “Norwegians 
beware!” Judging from the size of the 
audience that filled Carnegie Hall on the 
night of April 10, and the devoutness 
with which all took part in the program, 
there is little danger that indifference 
will blunt the sharp edge of pain or cool 
the flame of indignation. The evening 
was remarkable for its international 
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character. Senator Joseph H. Ball of 
Minnesota paid a tribute to Norway, 
while President of the Storting C. J. 
Hambro paid a tribute to America. Both 
he and the Ambassador spoke in English. 

Scandinavian choruses took part with 
the Norwegian, under the leadership of 
Frederick Axman, and the old favorites 
Norrénafolket vil fare and Landkjenning 
have rarely if ever been sung more im- 
pressively than on that occasion with the 
great Danish tenor Lauritz Melchior in 
the solo parts. The Swedish contralto 
Kerstin Thorborg, also of the Metropol- 
itan, sang several songs and rendered 
beautifully the solo part in Den store 
hvide flok. 

With it all, the high point in the pro- 
gram was the parade of Norwegian 
sailors carrying American and Norwegian 
flags, the latter dipped as Rev. A. Thor- 
bjérnsen spoke a few words in memory 
of those who had given their lives for 
Norway. Finally Dr. Frank Nelson brief- 
ly introduced a group of men and women 
who in some particular way had served 
their country. 


Wings for Norway 

The Swedish American organization 
Wings for Norway has closed its cam- 
paign after collecting sufficient funds to 
purchase ten training planes for the 
Royal Norwegian Air Force in Canada. 
The first four, called Sweden I, II, III, 
and IV, were presented February 8 with 
Crown Prince Olav and Crown Princess 
Martha taking part in the ceremonies. 
The remaining planes are being ordered 
as they are required. 


Prize for Carl Milles 

The Swedish born sculptor Carl Milles 
has received the 1943 award of merit 
medal of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters together with a cash prize 
amounting to $1,000. Mr. Milles, who is 
professor of sculpture at the Cranbrook 
Foundation in Michigan, came to this 
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country twelve years ago and has done 
some of his most remarkable work here. 
The list of his American production 
includes the Peace Monument in St. Paul, 
the Tercentenary Monument in Wilming- 
ton, the Triton Fountain in the Art In- 
stitute in Chicago, and the Meeting of the 
Waters Fountain in St. Louis. The 
Review for September 1941 contained 
an article “Carl Milles in America” by 
Meyric R. Rogers, author of a large 
monograph on the artist. 


A Grieg Centenary 


On June 15 it will be a hundred years 
since Grieg was born in Bergen, Norway. 
On March 7 Mr. Carl H. Tollefsen, for 
many years one of the leaders in Nor- 
wegian American musical life, initiated 
the centennial celebrations with a con- 
cert in the Music Hall of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. An entire 
Grieg program was presented by the 
Brooklyn Chamber Music Society, of 
which Mr. Tollefsen is director. The 
Brooklyn Chamber Ensemble played the 
Holberg Suite, with Anders Emile as 
conductor. The Norwegian Singing So- 
ciety sang some of the old favorites, and 
groups of Grieg songs were rendered by 
Ellen Repp, contralto, and Nancy Ness, 
soprano. The latter is herself a native of 
Bergen. Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen 
played a piano solo. 


Award for Signe Toksvig 


Signe Toksvig has received the Gug- 
genheim Fellowship in order to write a 
biography of Emanuel Swedenborg. Miss 
Toksvig was born in Denmark. She is a 
graduate of Cornell University, and had 
her first journalistic training on The New 
Republic. Her most important work hith- 
erto has been an excellent biography of 
Hans Christian Andersen. She is married 
to the author Francis Hackett. 
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Nancy Ness 


Dardel Exhibition in New York 


Nils Dardel, one of Sweden’s foremost 
painters, opened an exhibition at the Ar- 
chitectural League in New York, May 5. 
He is an extremely versatile artist, known 
for his portraits and for his colorful fan- 
tasies such as The Fairy Tale Landscape 
reproduced in the Review for March 
1939. The present collection shows him in 
an entirely different vein. It includes only 
paintings of Indian types in Mexico and 
Central America, the result of two years of 
study in those countries. They present an 
astonishing variety. Combined with virtu- 
osity of technique, there is a sympathet- 
ic comprehension of the individual por- 
trayed. Though known as a humorist, 
Dardel in the present exhibition gives us 
rather a sense of pathos which is very 


appealing. 
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with the aims of the Foundation are invited to become Associates. Regular Associates, paying 
$3.00 annually, receive the Review. Sustaining Associates, paying $10.00 annually, receive the 
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Trustees’ Meeting 


The Trustees of the Foundation held 
their spring meeting in the Board Room 
of the Harvard Club of New York City 
on May 1. Trustees from New York and 
three other states were present. Standing 
committees of the corporation reported 
progress for publications and students 
and normal financial conditions. Chapters 
in several states recorded successful lec- 
ture programs. 

Dean Westergaard of Harvard, Chair- 
man of the Foundation’s Committee on 
Applications, which includes among its 
members several university professors, 
presented a report on Foundation Fellows 
and Junior Scholars in the United States. 
Many American former Fellows to the 
Scandinavian countries are now in the 
armed forces of the United States or in 
Government posts using the knowledge 
acquired by study abroad. As the result 
of a questionnaire sent recently by the 
Foundation office to ascertain their avail- 
ability for special services, records of 
more than ninety American former Fel- 
lows, “Alumni of the Foundation,” have 
been sent to the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation Operations. 

The President of the 
stressed the importance, 


Foundation 
in times of 


war as well as in times of peace, of con- 
tinuing the international interpretation 
of the liberal arts and sciences. In par- 
ticular he praised the dynamic work of 
Mrs. Heilborn, Secretary of Sweden- 
American Foundation in Stockholm, who 
is arranging numerous lectures by former 
Fellows, professors, and others who have 
visited America. These lectures, in univer- 
sities and before organizations throughout 
Sweden, interpret American literature, 
culture, and ideals. 

Mr. Leach announced the death of the 
chairman of the Foundation’s sister or- 
ganization in Denmark. The following 
resolution, introduced by Mr. Rhoads, 
president of the board of trustees of Bryn 
Mawr College, and seconded by Mr. 
Morehead, Chairman of the Foundation’s 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and Pro- 
fessor Hovgaard, who in 1913 advised the 
group organizing the American Society 
of Denmark, was passed unanimously by a 
standing vote of the Trustees: 


Ernst Michaelsen | 


“The Trustees of The American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation record with sorrow 
their loss by the death on March 26, 1943, 
of Mr. Ernst Michaelsen, President since 
1934 of The American Society of Den- 
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mark (Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab). 
He was the fourth president of that or- 
ganization in Denmark, founded in 1914 
to cooperate with this Foundation. Mr. 
Michaelsen was unflagging in his zeal and 
generosity in promoting the intellectual 
relations between our countries. He se- 
cured stipends in Denmark for scores of 
Danish Fellows to study in America un- 
der the auspices of our Foundation. He 
entertained and made provision for our 
American Fellows and Lecturers and 
other Americans to whom we gave letters 
of introduction to Denmark. He was a 
man of warm heart, wisdom, and adminis- 
trative ability. It is with profound regret 
that his death is recorded in the minutes 
of this meeting.” 


Trustees of the Foundation 


Dr. Harold C. Urey, former Fellow 
and present Trustee of the Foundation, 
was one of the two winners of the highest 
awards given by the Franklin Institute 
in Philadelphia. Dr. Urey received the 
Franklin Medal for his discovery of an 
isotope of hydrogen of Mass 2 which has 
resulted in the opening of new fields of 
knowledge in three of the physical sci- 
ences. Dr. Urey is professor of chemistry 
at Columbia University. 

Mr. George N. Jeppson, president of 
the Norton Company in Worcester, was 
honored by his fellow officers, his staff 
and workmen, and many others on his 
seventieth birthday April 14. Mr. Jepp- 
son has been all his life identified with 
the company of which his father was one 
of the co-founders and in which he him- 
self began as an ordinary workman to 
learn the work from the bottom up. At 
the same time he is a patron of arts and 
is active in many civic and cultural move- 
ments. He is a Trustee’ of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. 


Swedish Fellows 


Mr. and Mrs. Tell Dahlléf, Fellows 
from Sweden, and their two children 


sailed for Sweden in March. Mrs. Dahllof 
studied social work in New York. Mr, 
Dahlléf, who studied the Swedish press in 
the United States, and was employed with 
the American-Swedish News Exchange, 
will be the manager of the Swedish- 
American News Exchange in Stockholm. 
Mr. Per Stensland, Fellow from Sweden 
for the study of adult education, has taken 
Mr. Dahlléf’s place at the- American- 
Swedish News Exchange in New York. 

Dr. Gésta Franzen, Fellow from Swed- 
en for the study of education in the United 
States, has been appointed head of the 
Swedish Information Bureau established 
recently by the Swedish Industries Fund 
in San Francisco. 

Miss Margareta Fréding, Honorary 
Fellow from Sweden, is employed with 
the Office of War Information, New York. 

Miss Margareta Granstrém, Honorary 
Fellow from Sweden, was married at 
Princeton, New Jersey, on February 5 
to Mr. Michael Weyl. Mr. and Mrs. Wey] 
are residing in Alexandria, Virginia. 

Dr. Helge Koékeritz, Honorary Fellow 
from Sweden, who is on the faculty in 
English at the University of Minnesota, 
has been awarded a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship to write a book on the English lan- 
guage in Shakespeare’s time. 

Dr. Sven Liljeblad, Fellow from Swed- 
en, has been awarded a grant by the 
American Council of Learned Societies to 
aid in the completion of his study of the 
languages and oral traditions of the Sho- 
shone and Bannock Indians. 

Dr. Petter A. Lindstrém, Honorary Fel- 
low from Sweden, who took his M.D. de- 
gree from the University of Rochester in 
February, is serving his internship at 
Stanford University Hospital. 

Miss Brita Kraepelien, exchange schol- 
ar from Sweden, took her Bachelor of 
Science degree from Purdue University 
this spring. Miss Kraepelien achieved one 
of the highest honors of her class by win- 
ning the award which the Chi Omega 
sorority gives each term to “the graduat- 
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ing senior preparing for the teaching pro- 
fession who has the best record scholas- 
tically, the best personality, and who gives 
promise of the greatest success as a 
teacher.” During her eight terms at Pur- 
due only one of Miss Kraepelien’s grades 
has been below A. 


More Icelandic Students 


In February two Icelandic students ar- 
rived in New York from Reykjavik; Mr. 
Isleifur Briem, Honorary Fellow, to study 
merchandising at the Traphagen School 
of Fashion, New York; and Mr. Julius 
Magnus, Junior Scholar, to study business 
administration at New York University. 


Former Fellows 


Miss Caroline Schleef, Fellow to Swed- 
en 1924-26, became interested during her 
stay there in the poet Dan Andersson, and 
has now published a small brochure con- 
taining some of his best known poems, 
under the title Charcoal-Burner’s Ballad 
and Other Poems. (The Fine Editions 
Press, 50 cents.) 


American-Scandinavian Forum 


The American-Seandinavian Forum 
(Cambridge Chapter) has had an active 
season under the presidency of Dr. Hen- 
rietta M. Larson. The fact that the meet- 
ings are always held at the Phillips 
Brooks House at Harvard gives stability, 
and the Forum has a nucleus of solid 
membership. 

On February 26 the Editor of the 
Review, Hanna Astrup Larsen, had the 
privilege of addressing the Forum on 
“Scandinavia and the War” and inciden- 
tally on the Foundation and the War. Mr. 
Harald Hansen, member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and an old friend 
of the Forum, played the clarinet in a 
quartette which rendered a very fine 
musical programme. 

Mr. J. Urban Edgren, of Boston, spoke 
at the meeting on March 26 on “Swedish 
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Peasant Art Traced back to the Thir- 
teenth Century. The lecture was illus- 
trated with films taken by Mr. Edgren 
and with art objects from his studio. 
Three color films from Sweden, lent by 
the Swedish Travel Information Bureau 
in New York, formed the main part of 
the program on April 30. For the meet- 
ing on May 28 Mrs. Catherine G. Spar- 
rew is scheduled to speak on “Norway’s 
Contribution to the War Effort.” 


Augustana Chapter 


At the meeting of the Augustana Chap- 
ter in the Denkman Memorial Library, 
April 2, a paper on the Bishop Hill Colony 
was read by Mr. George Wickstrom of the 
Rock Island Argus. This remarkable 
Swedish colony, which will celebrate its 
centennial in 1946, had been the object of 
considerable research by the author, who 
carried his story down to the present time. 
After the meeting had been adjourned, 
and coffee served in the Scandinavian 
room, Dr. Baehr conducted the members 
to the top floor of the library building, 
where a number of Bishop Hill relics are 
being exhibited in the Museum. 


California Chapter 


At the annual meeting of the California 
Chapter, March 9, the following officers 
were elected: President, Eric C. Bellquist ; 
first vice president, Professor Ernest 
O. Lawrence; second vice president, Mrs. 
Adolf Pabst; third vice president, Mr. 
S. Roinestad; secretary, Mr. Olof Lund- 
berg; treasurer, Mr. Jens Nyholm; mem- 
ber-at-large on the Executive Committee, 


Mr. Erie H. Frisell. 


Chicago Chapter 
Dr. Sigmund Skard, of Washington, 


spoke on “Our Heritage” at an afternoon 
meeting arranged by the Chicago Chapter, 
April 9. Dr. Skard said almost all books 
in Norway now had been sold out, but 
people had begun to revive the old patri- 
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otic poems by Wergeland and Bjérnson 
and find comfort in them as well as in the 
living poets like Nordahl Grieg. Dr. 
Halvdan Koht was an unexpected visitor 
and was called on for a speech. 


Dana College Chapter 


The latest addition to the chapters of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation is 
that at Dana College in Blair, Nebraska. 
In spite of the lowered enrollment due to 
the war, and in spite of the various de- 
mands on time and effort, the chapter has 
carried on in a manner that is encouraging 
for the future. The annual social program 
was given on February 27. The chapter 
closed its activities for the year with a 
meeting on April 10, when Miss Ella Val- 
borg Rélvaag gave an intimate picture 
of her father, the author O. E. Rélvaag. 


New York Chapter 


The New York Chapter has arranged 


a series of very successful meetings with 
simple entertainment and good programs. 
On March 12 members of the Chapter 
were invited to a social evening in the 
Park Lane Hotel. His Excellency Henrik 
de Kauffmann, Danish Minister gave an 
informal talk on “Denmark’s Place in the 
Post-War World.’ Upon the request of 
the Editor, the Minister consented to ex- 
pand his talk into the article which is the 
leading feature in this number of the 
Review. Miss Nancy Ness, dramatic so- 
prano, sang a group of Scandinavian 
songs and, as an encore, selections from 
Carmen. 

Dr. Harald Ingholt lectured on “Pal- 
myra, a Caravan City in the Syrian Des- 
ert,” at a social evening in the Stockholm 
Restaurant, April 2. Mr. Leach, who in- 
troduced Dr. Ingholt, spoke of the time 
when as a very youthful student he spent 


a year here on a Fellowship of the Foun- 
dation, and traced his career as one of 
the most distinguished archeologists of 
the world. Dr. Ingholt recalled his first 
visit here and expressed his pleasure in 
being back. 


Southern California Chapter 


The visit of Dr. Halvdan Koht to Los 
Angeles, after giving a series of lectures 
at Pomona College, was made the oc- 
casion of a dinner arranged by the South- 
ern California Chapter. About two hun- 
dred people assembled at the Elks Club, 
March 29. Professor David K. Bjork, 
president of the Chapter and head of the 
History Division of the University, acted 
as toastmaster. 

Dr. Koht traced the historic develop- 
ment of the Northern nations, stressing 
the friendly ties that exist between them. 
Then he went on to describe the invasion 
of Norway and Norwegian resistance. He 
predicted the complete overthrow of the 
Nazi regime and spoke with confidence of 
the liberation of his country in the not 
distant future. The speaker was himself 
the last member of the Government to 
leave Norway. The members and friends 
of the Chapter gave the distinguished vis- 
itor a rising ovation at the close of his 
stirring talk. 

Among those present were Consul E. S. 
Bent, of Norway; Vice Consul Walter G. 
Danielson, of Sweden; Vice Consul Ryan 
A. Grut, of Denmark; and the Honorable 
Lauritz S. Swenson, some time United 
States Minister to Norway. 
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Norwegian Refugees in Sweden 
(Continued from page 162) 


Perhaps no one today, whether he is 
Norwegian or Swede, can judge quite ob- 
jectively the official policy of Sweden in 
regard to Norway since April 9, 1940, 
and it would not be right now to take up 
an isolated feature of that policy for dis- 
cussion. After the war we may have time 
and sufficient mental detachment ‘for a 
passionless weighing of certain things that 
we think need revision. We know that 
geographically the two people belong to- 
gether, and one thing that binds us more 
closely is that our splendid Crown Prin- 
cess is Swedish. Everything that can con- 
tribute to good neighborly relations should 
be supported. Today Sweden is giving our 
fugitives invaluable help. The cooperation 
between the two peoples—as peoples—is 
as good as it possibly can be. 


Jorgen Juve has recently come to America 
from Sweden, where he has been in charge 
of Norwegian publicity. 





_ The Government of 
_ Labor Relations 

| in Sweden 

| BY JAMES J. ROBBINS 


Dean of Graduate Division 
School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs 
The American University, Washington. 


THE study of labor relations in Sweden 
casts a special light on possible develop- 
ments in the United States. The collec- 
tive contract system, established in 
Sweden some thirty years ago, has now 
reached maturity and deserves the most 
careful study by American observers. 


A large part of this book is concerned 
with the Labor Court—a unique tribunal 
which has successfully built up a sound 
body of industrial jurisprudence through 
which the collective contracts are ap- 
plied. 


367 pages; bound $3.50 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
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Icelandic Poems and Stories. Translations 
from Modern Icelandic Literature. Edited 
by Richard Beck. Princeton University Press. 
For The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
1943. 315 pp. Price $3.00. 


The publication of a volume of modern Ice- 
landic poems and short stories by the Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation is a_ literary 
event of quite an importance, at least to those 
who are interested in Iceland and Icelandic 
culture. The volume takes its place beside the 
best stories of the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, all of which have earlier been published 
by the Foundation. The time to fill the vacant 
place was certainly well chosen, for when 
could you expect such a book to awaken inter- 
est outside of Icelandic or Scandinavian cir- 
cles, if not now, when thousands of Americans 
are stationed in Iceland and probably twice as 
many thousands, remaining at home, are anx- 
ious to know something of that strange and 
distant land? 

If the time of publication was well chosen, so 
was the editor. Dr. Richard Beck, a native of 
Iceland and professor of Scandinavian lan- 
guages at the University of North Dakota, is 
one of the very few experts in modern Ice- 
landic literature (1800-1940) in this country. 
He has, moreover, specialized in the poetry of 
this period, and in 1930 he brought out an 
anthology, Icelandic Lyrics, from which, inci- 
dentally, a considerable number of the poems 
in this volume are derived. 

Dr. Beck can be trusted to have made his 
selections as full and representative as possi- 
ble; no one, indeed, would be likely to surpass 
him in knowledge of poetical renderings from 
the Icelandic. As far as the short stories are 
concerned, one wonders at first why none of 
Gunnar Gunnarsson’s or Gudmundur Kam- 
ban’s works is included. The answer is, obvi- 
ously, that a specimen of Gunnarsson’s stories 
had already been printed in Denmark’s Best 
Stories, published by the Foundation, while 
Kamban’s short stories are perhaps too few to 
merit a sample,—he is a dramatist and novel- 
ist. The only other criticism that might be 
made of the selection is concerning the leftist 
and modernistic writers, who come out on the 
short end quantitatively with only one story 
by their leader H. K. Laxness, though it is a 
capital story and well translated. Among the 
modernists, who would have deserved to be 
mentioned as well as, say, Elinborg Ldrusdot- 
tir and Thoérir Bergsson, are the short story 
writer Halldér Stefansson and the experiment- 
ing young novelist Olafur Joh. Sigurdsson. 

It is a notorious fact that translations can 
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A powerful novel of the Swedish people’s fight 
for freedom... 


OMEWHERE SOUTH OF STOCKHOLM three centuries ago, a small cross 

was fashioned out of wood—charred at one end and painted with blood at 
the other—and was carried from hand to hand through the peasant villages, 
The peasants knew its message. Ragnar Svedje, hiding for his life because he 
had struck a noble’s soldier, knew what it meant. Botilla Jonsdotter, branded 
a witch for loving the hunted man, knew what it meant. All the ragged men 
doing slave labor on Squire Klewen’s estate, knew what it meant. Its mes- 
sage was: Attack the nobles! Be free men! Carry the cross to the next vil- 
lage! Ride, ride tonight! : 


Don’t miss this dramatic story of an early uprising that fathered 
the American Revolution, the French Revolution, and today’s 
great crusade against tyranny. 


RIDE THIS NIGHT! 


BY VILHELM MOBERG 


At your bookseller's 


never supplant the originals. But I venture to 
think that some of these translations could not 
very well be improved upon. This holds espe- 
cially for the poetical renderings of Mrs. 
Jakobina Johnson, and of some of the stories 
translated by Mrs. Mekkin Sveinsson Perkins, 
who has, indeed, done most of the prose trans- 
lations. 

As highlights of the collection I should men- 
tion Jakobina Johnson’s translations from 
Matthias Jochumsson, Stephan G. Stephans- 
son, and Einar Benediktsson, three giants 
among the lyric poets, splendid in form, and 
profound in feeling for God and Nature. 

Among the stories none are, perhaps, more 
characteristically Icelandic than Gudmundur 
Fridjénsson’s tales of austerity and heroism, 
subjects that perhaps could arouse some echoes 
in a modern world. Nature in all its aspects— 
land, sea, and weather, dangerous, magnificent, 
and gentle—is much in evidence in these sto- 
ries, as one might expect in a country where 
human beings have been few and scattered over 
an enormous area. Naturally, the customs and 
superstitions of the people often lend the sto- 
ries a patina of something exotic and quaint to 
the foreigner. Exampies are the “mystery” 
story of Sigurdur the Fisherman, and espe- 
cially the story of the old watchman, “On the 
Beach,” who is firmly rooted in the half a mil- 
lennium old ballad (rimur) tradition, which is 
now nowhere alive, except in Iceland. 

Other stories—and poems—deal with the 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


everlasting duel of the old and the new in any 
generation; names like Thorsteinn Erlingsson, 
Einar H. Kvaran, and H. K. Laxness will 
illustrate the point. These stories are also a 
powerful reminder that the Icelandic literature 
now—as it was in its heyday, the thirteenth 
century—is a living force in the life of the 
nation, the voice of belligerent prophets of the 
spirit. To the outsider this note of fighting for 
values may not be immediately obvious, but it 
is there as the hallmark of living works, and 
certainly the chief justification for this volume. 
It is this spirit that has elevated men like 
Gunnarsson, Sigurjénsson, and Kamban to 
writers of Scandinavian and European signifi- 
cance. And it is also this high seriousness of 
purpose which, to some extent, in going di- 
rectly to its goal, lacks the graces of humor— 
again the stories of Gudmundur Fridjénsson 
might be quoted as instances. To others, humor 
in many facets is a weapon that they wield 
with considerable skill, and there are even 
humorists who do not display any reformatory 
zeal though they do not lack the critical ap- 
proach, like Jakob Thérarensen, who is well 
represented in this collection. 

Apart from individual introductions to each 
writer, Beck has headed the volume with a 
survey of Icelandic poetry and prose during 
the last century. Both are done in his usual 
manner: lucid, concise, thoroughly reliable as 
far as they go, and inspired by his love of the 
subject. I have already hinted that he is, per- 
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The FIGHT of the NORWEGIAN 
CHURCH against NAZISM 


By BJARNE HOYE 


Royal Norwegian Government's Information Office, London 


and TRYGVE M. AGER 


Royal Norwegian Information Service, Washington, D. C. 


HIS important book, based on fact and carefully documented, tells of the attempt made by 

the Germans, aided by Quisling, to regiment the Norwegians into the New Order after the 
invasion of Norway in 1940. The authors describe in detail the courageous and prolonged struggle 
of the Norwegians against their oppressors and the leadership of the Church in the people’s fight 
for freedom. In spite of terrorism and violence, the Norwegian Church has held true to its beliefs, 
refusing to recognize Nazi-appointed “deans” and “bishops” and has been firmly supported by 
the people throughout the entire struggle. The book includes the protest of the Church against 


the persecution of the Jews in Norway and the Bishops’ Pastoral Letter, the circulation of which 
was forbidden by the Nazis. Price $1.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 





haps, slightly prejudiced against the modern- 
ists, but on the whole he treats them with 
fairness. Being a lyric poet himself and a 
national romanticist, we shall find him at his 
best in interpreting authors of that vein. 

In conclusion one cannot but congratulate 
and thank the translators, the editor, and the 
publishers for this fine volume, and wish them 
the best of luck in selling it. 

StrerAn Ernarsson 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Red Orm. By Frans Bengtsson. Translat- 


by Barrows Muscey. Scribner’s. 1943. Price 
52.50. 


Frans G. Bengtsson, while yet under fifty, 
has a list of varied achievements to his credit. 
He was known as the author of subtle and deli- 
cate essays and the translator of Paradise Lost 
and Chanson de Roland, when some years ago 
he published a scholarly two-volume life of 
Charles the Twelfth. It was a wonderfully 
warm and human interpretation of that puz- 
zling monarch, and had the honor of being 
verboten successively in Berlin, Vienna, and 
Prague—as Hitler came to those cities. Once 
more the author surprised his admirers when 
in 1941 he published a historical novel from 
the tenth century. There was the same pains- 
taking historical foundation and the same love 
ot the romantic that characterized his life of 
Charles the Twelfth, and the same charm that 


attaches to all he writes, but otherwise it was a 
completely new departure. 

There is a singular freshness about Red 
Orm. The author brushes aside all the well- 
worn stage furnishings of the viking period. 
From the moment that Orm, as yet innocent of 
the beard that when grown gave him his nick- 
name of Red, runs down the Scanian beach to 
save his father’s sheep from viking robbers and 
is captured and taken on board by them, the 
reader is carried breathless through adventures 
which show a marvellous inventiveness, but 
are none of them impossible in that incredible 
age. The outbound vikings fish up a Jew who 
had jumped overboard from another viking 
ship, and in gratitude for their kindness he 
saves them later from the galleys in Spain. 
The survivors of their band are enlisted in the 
bodyguard of Almansur of Cordova, learn 
Arabic, become Mohammedans, fight Alman- 
sur’s holy wars on Christians, but find occasion 
to help themselves to a boat and leave for 
home. They fall in with Irish monks on a small 
island and make friends with them; they visit 
Harald Bluetooth’s court at Jellinge, and Orm 
finally reaches his Scanian home. When next 
we see him on adventure bound he is on the 
way to England where he takes part in the 
battle of Maldon, wins much booty, becomes a 
Christian, and finds again the girl Ylva, Har- 
ald Bluetooth’s daughter, from whom he had 
been parted. 


Bengtsson spares us none of the brutality of 
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the age, and the peppery little missionary 
Brother Willibald in gloomy moments says that 
he hopes the Northmen will all kill each other 
and go to hell, for they are unworthy to be 
saved by baptism—it is just as well that they 
reject it. But nevertheless he loves Orm and 
Yiva and goes to Sweden with them to convert 
the barbarous people of Scania and Smaaland. 
The author promises another volume that will 
tell of their further fortunes. 

Red Orm is delightful reading. It seems to 
me that the author has absolutely got inside 
his characters. We do not know how people 
of that day thought and felt, but after reading 
his account we feel that it must have been 
just so and not otherwise. A never flagging 
sense of humor. carries us past the roughness 
of the age. 


H.A.L. 


Sweden Speaks. Edited by Gustaf Witting. 
Translated by Edith M. Nielsen. Allen and 
Unwin. (W. W. Norton, New York, distribu- 
tors). 1942. Price $2.75. 


That turning to the westward, which has 
been so pronounced in Sweden during the time 
since the First. World War, has found expres- 
sion in this group of essays by distinguished 
Swedish specialists in their fields designed to 
interpret England to the Swedes. The book 
was found so wise and pertinent that it has 
been translated and published in England. The 
English edition, fortunately made available 
here, can be recommended to Americans who 
want to deepen and broaden their understand- 
ing of their British Allies. 

The fifteen essays cover a wide range. Gus- 
taf Hellstrém writes the introductory chapter 
“Concerning the Englishman” in which he 
stresses the creation of the gentleman as Eng- 
land’s great social contribution. Bo Enander 
writes with understanding of British Imperial- 
ism, which he finds, on the whole, good. Pro- 
fessor G. Westin Silverstolpe in his essay 
“Trade, British and Swedish” mentions, what 
may be surprising to many, that in recent years 
30 percent of Swedish exports have gone to 
England and the Empire, with less than half 
as much going to Germany. Gunnar Heckscher 
elucidates the British system of parliamentary 
government, which has had a great influence 
on that of Sweden, and Professor Eliel Heck- 
scher writes of “Our Debt to the British 
Social System.” 

Asta Kihlbom, writing on “English Educa- 
tion and Social Problems,” strikes a keynote 
when she says in the opening paragraph: “Now 
it so happens that Englishmen are past masters 
in the art of putting new wine into old bottles 
without breaking them, of leaving the tradi- 
tional forms untouched even when their sub- 
stance has altered.” Other essays deal with 
various aspects of British education, with litera- 
ture, the theaters, painting, scientific research, 
and religious life. If any criticism should be 
made against the volume it would be that an 
attempt is made to cover too much in a small 
compass. On the other hand, one would not 
willingly have missed such a contribution as 
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“A lusty, merry, rousing book of the 
Vikings.“ — Chicago Tribune 









































































by 
FRANS BENGTSSON 


translated by BARROWS MUSSEY 


An outstanding Swedish novelist here 
writes “a good, swinging tale that is a 
million miles removed from the contem- 
porary and the familiar.”— New Yorker. 

$2.50 
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that of Frans G. Bengtsson “On English Lit- 
erature” though it can touch only a few high 
spots. 






H. A.L. 


The Fight of the Norwegian Church 
against Nazism. By Bjarne Héye and 
Trygve M. Ager. Macmillan. 1943. Price $1.75. 


To one who has paid prolonged visits to 
Norway and has noted what seemed to be the 
waning influence of the Church—one need only 
think of Oslo completely deserted during the 
great Church festivals when every able-bodied 
person hies him to the mountains—it may be 
something of a surprise to see the important 
place the Church has taken in the home front. 
In persecution the Church has found itself, 
and the Norwegian people have realized what, 
after all, it means to them. They have realized 
that they are still fundamentally a Christian 
people, and oppose Christian principles to the 
modern heathenism of the Nazis. 

In spite of all that has been written about 
the struggle in Norway, the part borne by the 
clergy is well worth that special well-docu- 
mented treatment which Héye and Ager have 
given it in the present volume. The important 
feature is that, as the title of one chapter says, 
“The Church Attacks.” In January 1941 the 
seven bishops of Norway signed a letter to the 
authorized Nazi minister of church and educa- 
tion protesting against the terror and lawless- 
ness, and particularly against the Nazi order 
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that the minister’s vow of silence should no 
longer obtain. The right and duty of the clergy 
to receive confessions under pledge of silence 
they called the Magna Charta of Conscience. 
Against the Nazi order that the Church should 
not mix in politics, the bishops boldly quoted 
Luther: “The Church is not interfering in 
worldly affairs when it exhorts the authorities 
to be obedient to the highest authority, which 
is God.” 

It is significant that the action of the bishops 
in the State Church was endorsed by dissent- 
ing churches, by the Salvation Army, and by 
the various home and foreign mission societies. 

A pastoral letter which the bishops sent to 
all the churches was forbidden by the Nazi 
authorities and in many instances police were 
sent to the churches to enforce the prohibition. 
In spite of this the letter was read from the 
pulpits in most of the churches, and was fur- 
thermore printed and spread broadcast. 

The primate of the Church of Norway, 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav, has been interned 
and many other leaders have been imprisoned 
or dismissed from their churches, yet the 
Church carries on. The answer to tyranny 
within the State Church has been that leading 
clergymen in July 1942 formed a free church 
which, without financial support from the State 
and acknowledging no obligation to the State, 
is continuing the work of the former estab- 
lished Church. The new organization has been 
officially dissolved by Quisling, but has paid no 
attention to the order. And there the matter 
rests at present. Possibly Quisling may have 
too many other worries to meet the challenge 
of the Church leaders. 

HAL. 


Swedish Immigrants in Lincoln’s Time. 
By Nels Hokanson. With a Foreword by 
Carl Sandburg. Illustrated. Harpers. 1942. 
259 pp. Price $3.00. 


The Big Migration of Swedes to America 
had not really begun before the Civil War. In 
the middle of the nineteenth century there were 
only about 19,000 Swedes in the United States, 
most of them in the Middle West. It is natural, 
therefore, that a Middle Westerner of Swedish 
descent should have made it his task to picture 
the réle the Swedish immigrants in Lincoln’s 
time played in the great crisis. His name is 
Nels Hokanson, in private life a successful 
business man in Evanston, Illinois. With his 
book Swedish Immigrants in Lincoln’s Time 
he has made a great contribution to Swedish 
and American history. 

Hokanson finds that the Swedes supported 
Lincoln almost unanimously. Lincoln looked 
upon their groups with great admiration and 
interest. They voiced their approval of him 
and his ideas at mass meetings, and with their 
— helped to secure Lincoln’s victory in 

60. 

The most fascinating side of this picture of 
the Swedes and Abe Lincoln is their partici- 
pation in the war. Some 3,000 Swedish men 
fought for the Union. They had sounding 
names like von Vegesack, Stohlbrand, or 
Shurer von Waldheim, or they disappeared 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


among all the Andersons, Petersons, and Ol- 
sons, or they got colorful new names like 
Cholera and Prosit. Some of them rose to 
fame like John Ericsson, Admiral John A. 
Dahlgren, whom Lincoln regarded as one of 
his closest friends, or the colorful General 
Charles John Stohlbrand, of whom General 
Sherman wrote that “a braver man and a 
better artillery officer . . . could not be found 
in the entire army.” Some of them just fought 
and died without the glamor of fame but with 
the glory of honest, courageous dependability. 
They got imprisoned, escaped, disappeared, or 
went back to their farms and plains. But all 
of them defended well their place on the bat- 
tlefields on sea and land. 

In the immense gathering of facts the 
author has made some mistakes and some un- 
certainty about Swedish history is revealed. 

But in spite of such shortcomings one is 
deeply grateful to Mr. Hokanson that this 
work has been done. In pictures and words, 
lists of names, and colorful details great liv- 
ing history is presented. “He has made,” says 
Carl Sandburg in his appreciative foreword, 
“a pleasant volume to read—and yet the stuff 
ot history weaves through all the pages.” That 
is true. It is also true that it gives a special 
excitement to a Swede to read Swedish history 
created by a group of Swedes who were no 
longer Swedes but Americans. 

Per G. STensLAND 


In the Beginning Was the Light. By 
Amelie Posse-Brazdova. Dutton. 1942. 410 
pp. Price $3.75. 


As volatile and voluble as ever, the author 
of that grand bouquet of reminiscences, Sar- 
dinian Sideshow, has scored again. Only this 
time she has left the stormy present and 
turned to her childhood and early youth. 
Aided by a marvellous memory, both accurate 
so far as names and dates are concerned, and 
photographic when it comes to colorful 
descriptions of people and scenes, she has 
written an account at once chatty and docu- 
mentary. She is eager, inquisitive, precocious, 
frank, engaging—and sometimes perhaps a 
shade too, too cute for an ordinary digestion. 
But her little adventures among kings and 
kitchen maids, artists and artisans, are elec- 
trically full of life, breathlessly told, cleverly 
pointed, and so adroitly woven together that 
four hundred pages pass in swift and sweet 
review before the eyes of an almost entirely 
fascinated reader. 

This is not only a superb escapist book in 
days of doom and danger—for as such it is 
tops—but it holds a wealth of cultural side- 
lights and historical glimpses of famous men 
and women that can be enjoyed even by 
people to whom Sweden at the turn of the 
century means little or nothing. For those who 
recognize many of the names, and perhaps 
know, or knew, several of the persons who 
throw their laughter and shadow across its 
pages, the book on the whole is a mine of 
almost pure gold. 

Horcer LunpBercu 





IN COMMEMORATION 


We commemorate the birth of the world- 
renowned naturalist, CARL von LINNE, 
born in Sweden in May 1707. 


His work of classifying over 12,000 flowers 
and shrubs, more than two hundred years 
ago, was so phenomenal that he is con- 
sidered the outstanding naturalist of the 
world in all time, 

and 


we remember the month of May for an- 
other great event, since it has a very defi- 
nite significance in American history. For 
it was Sweden, which, in May 1782, was 
the first neutral country to voluntarily rec- 
ognize the independence of what is now 
the United States of America, and we all 
know that the close friendship has en- 
dured ever since. 
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= SWEDEN HOUSE COFFEE 


| 
Your 1 pound of coffee must last five weeks, so make sure 
your coffee is the best you can get. Produce 25% more cups 
per pound, yet enjoy a full-bodied, flavorsome beverage. 


SWEDEN HOUSE COFFEE — Quality & Economy 


Our vacuum tins have gone to war. Available now only in 
1-lb. paper bags. Whole Bean, Universal, and Drip Grind. 


_Mealsarenever SWEDEN HOUSE CRISPBREAD 


Crisp! , Contains 
Palatable! — S “ soeam. 
‘wpe hi Wafers 

Wholesome! 


Be convinced of these fine quality food products. Ask for them at your local dealer. 


Distributed by WESTERGAARD, BERG- JOHNSEN CO. 


363 - 36TH STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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EXACTLY as the renowned Norwe- 
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aT thi dealer can not supply you please write 


TUES TUT TITERS. || ‘© manufacturer and enclose 30 cents for 
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RM Hee and free recipe booklet. 
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